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Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? 
In the spring? ; 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink: buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white, 
Just to touch them a delight — 
In the spring. 
— William Martin 
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Prepared in Three Forms: 


Have You Seen Our New 


Price, 60 cents a dozen. 
We Still Make the Popular 


NEW YORK, 
11 E, 16th Street. 


THE BRADLEY 
STANDARD WATER COLORS. 


Just what you want for practical work. 
Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. 


Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in pans, “ - 35 cents. 
> 10 cents. 


Moist, in tubes, price per tube 


STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 


Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. 
ADOPTED BY THE GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, an and other apparatus. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, "ass. 


ATLANTA, 
515 Grand Building. 


Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
af sss sf cf cf cf cf cf cf fs ssf oso oh oh ohooh oh 


Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 


aa ia sass sss races cfc che coche spe ofs 


Catalogue free. 


KANSAS CITY, 
418 E. oth Street. 
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This is a book of methods and suggestions 
for primary and intermediate teachers. It is 
the first book to be published giving any practi- 
cal help on the teaching of this important subject. 
It furnishes a rational plan fpr the study of the 
structure and needs of the human body cor- 
related with Nature Study. Sec’y Frank A. 
Hill, of the Mass. State Board of Edu.ation 
says of it: “I think Mrs. Hallock’s Sugges- 
tions on the Teaching of Physiology is a most 
valuable book for teachers —alike scientific, 
stimulating and sensible, a distinct contribution 
to the handling of a difficult but important 
theme.” 


HALLOCK’S 
SUGGESTIONS 
FOR LESSONS 
ON THE 
HUMAN BODY 


Size 7 1-2 x5 in, 
194 pages. 


251 illustrations. 
Cloth Binding. 


Price 75 cents. 


CEEEEEREEREEEEESEDOIIA, || eoferferherherhertertertortertertertertentertertertertenterterterterterteet: nfenteatentenfe 


This book gives, for each month of the 
school year and for each week of these months, 


OUTLINES FOR 





PRIMARY AND an outline for the primary class in nature and 
KINDERGARTEN general subjects. These outlines give a “ Gen- 
eral Thought” for each month, for example: 

CLASSES DECEMBER — “ Preparation for Winter Seen 

In the Study of _ in the Storing up of Resources.” They give a 
NATURE subject os each pena pee oe rpg 2 
ment; they give the Songs and Games to be 

and Related used; aadee ts be told the to the children; 
Subjects. materials to be>used. They indicate what 


By E. Maud Cannell 
and Margaret E. Wise 
Size 71-2x5 in. 162 
pages. Cloth binding. 


Price 75 cents. 


may be done in connection with the general 
thought in modeling, cutting, pasting, drawing. 
They refer the teacher to books from which 
she can get songs and stories. 


CEKKKKKE KEKE €€:4 CECE CECE 


We have begun the publication of a series 
of books for Supplementary Reading on Nat- 


ure Subjects at 5 cents. They contain attract- FIVE CENT 
ive reading matter about plants, animals, etc. 
These are now ready: . NATURE 
No. 1 Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. READERS 
No. 2 Spring Beauty and Anemone. 
No. 3 The Squirrel and His House. 
No. 4 Bittercress and Roses. Each 32 pages. 


No. 5 The Story of a Bee Hive. 
By A. M. Kellogg. A new book of Educa- ACE 
tion occupations — in number, language, earth, HOW TO MANAG 
people, things, self, morals, writing, drawing,etc. BUSY WORK 


It is a book not only of devices but of methods. 


Size 7} x § in., bindinglimp cloth. 59 pp. Price 25 cents. 


Series I.—These cards have been very suc- 
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cessful. There is nothing like them published KELLOGG'S 
and no busy work of equal educational value. 
The set contains alee cards all different. BUSY WORK 
They are to be given out to pupils and contain CARDS 
their own directions for work. Each has a 
lesson in penmanship, in punctuation, in lan- Series I., 
guage, in numbers and in drawing. This 15 cents. 
series has sleating writing. 

Series II. —Vertical Writing. On the ~ SERIES il. 
same plan as Series I., but all the lessons are RE, 
new and the writing lessons are in the vertical (AE) 
style. There are twelve cards in the series. 15 cents. 








Our 100-page Illustrated Catalog describes the Standard Pedagogical Books and the best Teachers’ Aids in all subjects. 
have not aleady a copy, send for it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





Tf you 
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No better months than May and June to brighten school work by the use of The Perry 
| drag One Cent Each, for 25 or more. Send 2-cent stamp for catalog and sample 
picture. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMING FROM THE FAIR, FROM PAINTING BY ROSA BONHEUR. 1822 


FOR-A LIMITED TIME ONLY WE WILL SEND THE 


100 PERRY PICTURES 


NAMED IN THIS LIST, 


and THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


FOR ONE YEAR, MONTHLY, except July and August, 





ALL FOR $1.40 ™ o's Sao 


THE PERRY PICTURES need no word of commendation from us. Theit publication make it possible for the teachers and 


pupils of this country to use pictures in their work. They are well-known and most highly recom- 





mended by educators. Their name is a guarantee of their quality. ‘They are all printed on paper 5} x 8 imches.) 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE »as_been published once in two months, until now, but it will be published monthly (except 


in July and August), beginning with the next number, at $1.00 per year. It is devoted largely 





| to aiding teachers and parents in the use of pictures in the school and the home. Every number is beautifully illustrated. During the 
: year more than 100 beautiful pictures will appear in the magazine, so all who accept this offer in time will really receive mere than 200 


pictures, including those printed in the Magazine. 


AMONG ITS CONTRIBUTORS ARE 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Hon. FRANK A. HILL, Pror. M. V. O’SHEA, HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
JAMES FREDERICK Hopkins, IRENE WEIR, LAURA FISHER, ADA Von STONE HArRIs, 
ARTHUR C, BOYDEN, SAMUEL T. DuTTOoN, Ross TURNER, And many others. 





This offer is not for teachers alone, dx¢ 7s for ali. It applies to renewals as well as to new subscriptions. If you are already a subscriber send $1.40 and 
you will receive the 100 pictures and the Magazine for one year (ten numbers) in advance of the time for which you have paid We pay the postage. 
Remember the name of these pictures, 


THE PBRRY PICTURES. 


THE PERRY MACAZINE PREMIUM SET. Beware of Imitations. 


Baby Stuart. Faith. By the River. The Deer Pass. Mozart. This offer is good only for subscri 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. Arrival of the Shep- Princes inthe Tower. Beethoven. ntiemale i andine . a oe a or 
Singing Boys with Mother and Daughter. _ herds. Huguenot Lovers. McKinley. ee ee a Seen 
Sc roll. Landscape -— Boat. oo <a 1. Spring: \ioeee- , 
Angel. Dance of the Nymphs. Prince Balthazar. ummer, ashington. 
Vien, Infant Jesus, Four Kittens. Magdalen. Autumn Brown ng. THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
and St. John. Oxen Going to Work. Holy Family. Winter. Shakespeare. 
Mona Lisa. The Sower. St. Anthony of Padua. Hamlet. Lowell. Malden, Mass. 
Moses. Labor Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl. Holmes. 
The Fates. Feeding her Birds. an. Chorister Boys. Whittier. Boston Office, Tremont Temple. 
Assumption of the Vir- Coming from the Fair. The Night Watch, Caritas. Longfellow. |New York Office, 156 Fifth Av. nue. 
gin. Stampede. Hosea. Prophets. Emerson. 
Sistine Madonna. Com- Physics. Public Library, Sheep. Prophets. Amos Panel. Bryant. 
plete. ston. Queen Louise. Can't you talk? Irving. 
Madonna of the Chair. Epic Poetry. Public Li- Head of Christ. St. Cecilia. 
Madonna Granduca. rary, Boston. The Good Shepherd, John. 


Send money order, express order, or registered 
\letter. Subscribe now and you will receive the 
beautiful Annual Number. 


Maconna of the Harpies.The Gleaner. An Imperial Courier. Hermes. Bust. | 

Apollo and the Muses. Automedon with the The Lion’s Bride. Victory of Samothrace. Order To-day. 
Descent fromthe Cross. Horses of Achilles. Penelope Boothby. Mars and Cupid. 

Industry. Museum of Fine Arts, | a sod ees 2 — yron. | 

Beatrice Cenci. oston. ) ighlai epherd’s Perseus, Head. ; 
Marine View. A Helping Hand. Chief Mourner. David. Be Sure to Mention 


vid. 
Christ Child. Escaped Cow. Monarch of the Glen. Sampson. 
Youth Playing Bagpipe. Madonna and Child. Stag at Bay. Dewey. PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
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’Tis a far step 
To the sunset land. 


But you will find it a 
most interesting and en- 
joyable trip in going to 
the annual setting to be held at Los Angeles, July 

11th ‘to 14th, by using the 


| Denver and 
|Rio Grande R. R. 


‘+ Scenic Line of the World.” 
|| which traverses the most picturesque ae * to. be 
found in the world. 

To enable you to get the full benefit of the trip 
attractive illustrated pamphlets will be furnished free 
upon application to 

H. E. TUPPER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
3653 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








S. K. HOOPER, 
G. P. & T. A. 
DENVER, COLO. 














EVERY SECTION OF 
EASTERN and NORTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Is fully illustrated and described in the 
PICTURESQUE SERIES OF SUMMER 
LITERATURE issued by the 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


The Great Railroad System of New England. 


THE BOOKS. 
All Along Shore. 
Among the Mountains 
Lakes and Streams. 
Fishing and Hunting. 


Lake Sunapee. 
Southeast New Hampshire. 
Southwest New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. 
Merrimack Valley. Valley of the Connecticut 
Lake Memphremagog. and Northern Vermont. 
The Monadnock Region. 
Summer Tour and Hotel Book Free. 


Any of the above publications will be mailed upon receipt of 2 cents for each book. 


PORTFOLIOS. 
New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. 
Containing over 30 Leautiful halftone engravings 
title, will be mailed upon receipt of 6 cents for each 
ment, B & M. R. R., Boston. 


: D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


, illustrating scenes covered by 
ok. Address Passenger Depart- 








To the Teachers. 


If you contemplate attending the N. E. ‘A. conven- 
tion at Los Angeles, July 11-14, you should make up 
you itinerary to include a visit to Denver, at which 
point stop-over will be allowed either on the going or 
return trip. ‘‘ The Colorado Road” has to offer some 
ofthe most attractive trips in the Rocky Mountains, and 
low rates have been arranged for N. E. A. delegates. 

The best known of our trips is, of course, the one 
around the world-famous Loop, which can be made 
conveniently in one day, leaving Denver at 8.15 in the 
morning and returning at 6 P.M. 

If sufficient time at your disposal on the return 
from Los Angeles, you should. by all means visit the 
Texas-Colorado Chautauqua, which opens its session 
at Boulder, an hour’s ride from Denver; on July 4th and 
continues for six weeks. Some of the greatest orators 
and educators in the United States have been secured 
by the Chautauqua management for this year’s meeting. 

Then there is the trip through picturesque Platte 
Canon to Leadville, than which there is no grander 
scenery in the world. 


For Descriptive matter, please write 


T. E, FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 
“THE COLORADO ROAD,” 
Room A-717, Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The Best 
EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
in the [liddle States. 


NO SCISSORED EDITORIALS OR 


STEREOTYPED ARTICLES. 


ORIGINAL 


In All Departments. 


Subscriptions$1ayear 


PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“IVNaOOLr IOOHOS OVI Nao 


Public School Journal Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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SEASONABLE READING 


Charming Nature Readings for Every Month may be 
found in 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’s PRIMER 











Colored Illutrations. By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha. Price, 30 Cents. 
VALPARAISO, IND. ; CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s Primer ” the best The subject matter is well chosen, and the arrangement pedagogical. 
book of its kind which I have seen. Its best feature is that it contains It is a good book for both oral and silent reading, and is unusually 
so much information — a new idea in books for beginners. artistic. 

MARGARET C, BEER. FiLora J. Cooke, Cook Co. Normal School, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 








By CHARLES B. SCOTT, of Oswego Normal School. Price, 25 cents. One copy for 15 cents to 
any one who mentions this advertisement. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, Mrnneapouis, Minn. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


Sailing every Wednesday for Tsiwerpootl calling at Queenstown. 


Winter Passage $50 and up, 1st Cabin, “CYMRIC 99 One of the largest freight and passenger steamers 
by the IMMENSE NEW S. S. afloat, 12,551 tons. 600 ft.in length with twin «crews. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 
four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


CG. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 











Summer of Chicago Normal Summer School 'ezr:t?s 
Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THREE WEEKS Besinniag Monday, July 3, and cheney Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 


Faculty including some of the ablest normal schoo Jent oupnide of Chicago, and the 
well known Heads of Departments in the Chic Normal School. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for circular, addressing 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 




















Thousands called for 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 


By DorotHy Brooks. Large type. Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should be interested and 
familiar with the legends that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the life of the Red 
men, And when these fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red children 
they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized children of to-day with a peculiar close- 
ness. All barriers of race and centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. 





EDUCATIONAL LYPYUBLISHING Co., 
50 Bromfield St., 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO. 


SONGS IN SEASON. 


Words by Lydia Avery Coonley and Others. 
Music by Mary S. Conrade, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
and Frank Atkinson, Jr., and Others. 





The general plan and arrangement of the songs and the Special Day Instructions, etc., are by 
Miss George, Editor of Plan Books. They correlate with the work outlined in these books, also make 
a fine song book for Primary and Intermediate Grades. There are 20 Songs of Spring Time, 
8 Flower Songs, 13 Bird Songs, 26 Songs of Autumn, 30 Winter Songs, 20 Miscellaneous Songs: 
Contains 160 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalogue, of all the best published in the way of 
Cantatas, Musical Entertainments, Drills, Dialogues, Speakers, etc. 64 pages. Free. 


. 


A. FLANAGAN, - - 267 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
The Summer School will open June 5 ani close _ 30. 


Our specialty is teaching public school teachers how to apply kit a methods to the various grades of public 
school work. For further information, address M ‘LYN STRONG, Principal. 
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BABY’S BKIRSTS. 
By MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


: 
VALUABLE book on the physical care of the babe from the time of its 
arrival to the beginning of the second year. Written by a physician and 
a mother ; it treats all the topics considered in a scientific, yet simple and = 
thoroughly practical manner. It is a boon to the mother of moderate means, = 
as it tells how to make many of the small things which add to baby’s comfort. z 
To the original series discussing Baby’s First Bath, First Bed, First 
Tooth, etc., have been added chapters dealing with The Baby Who Must 
Travel, The Baby Who Must Stay at Home, Nervous Children, etc. 
i 


Post-paid on receipt of price. 


WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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NOTES 


—The movement to introduce juvenile sports 
into the German schools is making a good deal 
of headway. Atthe last meeting of the asso- 
ciation formed with that object, which took 
placa at Gérlitz, anumber of prizes were offered 
for the best essays on various aspects of the 
question. Several large schools have already 
introduced football and cricket, with other 
varieties of games known in Germany as 
stossball, roffball, and feldball. But it will prob. 
ably be along time before any of these games 
attain the popularity of the English games, for 
the simple reason that a good turf is ex- 
tremely rare in Germany. The climate is 
sgainst it. 





— An International Congress on Commercial 
Instruction will be held in Venice from May 4 
to May 8. Great Britain will be represented 
by Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, chief senior inspec- 
to: of the Science and Art Department. 
Among the subjects to be discu‘sed are the 
organization of secondary commercial in- 
struction, tuition in foreign languages, and 
scholarships for the purpose of acquiring 
business training in foreign countries Mer- 
chants and others interested in commercial 
instruction are invited to take part in the 
congress. 


— Mr. D. J. Mahler, 303 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R.I., is the inventor and manufac- 
turer of the Mahler Electrical Apparatus, for 
the permauent removal of superfiuous hair 
from the face, neck or arms. Mr. Mahler 
claims for his apparatus that it will effectually 
remove all trace of hair as well as can be done 
by the most skilful specialist. The advantage 
of operating in the privacy of one’s home, be- 
sides the saving in expense, is a consideration 
with ladies suffering from this most annoying 
blemish. 

Mr. Mahler will gladly answer all letters ad- 
dressed to him at above address and send cir. 
culars of his new invention. 
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Rudyard Kipling | 
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Has Literary Ability. HAVE YOU? 


We need Ladies and Gentlemen to act as cor- 
4 respondents for our Magazine. A good Camera 
% supplied FREE for illustrating. Best Prices 
} couon paid. Send addressed envelope for terms. 


COLONIAL MAGAERE, 106 Park Row, N. -Y. 
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Paying Vacation Work. 


We want a number of teachers and students during 
vacation to travel and appoint agents, $75. oo a munth 
and expenses. Splendid opportunity! Can also offer 
good paying local work. Apply with reference, 
VACATION DEPARTTIIENT, 


BUTLER & ALGER, 


New Haven, Conn. 


MOUNTS © 


Perry Pictures 


These mounts are furnished in three thicknesses, 
gx11 inches in size, and of the beautiful shade of gray, 
best adapted for mounting black and white pictures in 
an artistic manner, ° 


een ean!) 


ais 








PRICES .— Express prepaid.) 
100 2 ply mounts, 9x1:, $1.00 
100 8 * = ox, 1.50 
100 10 ‘* st oxtt, 2.00 


W. B. JONES & CO., 
160 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


NOVA SCOTIA TOURS. 


Personally conducted Sixth season. July and 
August. Delightful parties of pleasant peeple, with 
whom you will quickly feel the “* comradeship”’ of 
travel. One party will visit the scenes of Longfel- 
low’s § vangeline, another the beautiful Bras D’ Or 
Lakes and the mines of Cape Breton. The itineraries 
will be so arranged as to avoid hurry and provide rest. 
Address (with 2c stamp), 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF EDUCATION, 


so BROMFIELD St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pictures of 








Washington, 
Lincoln 


ricKinley, 
Dewey, 
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or other popular 
) hero, placed on Sou- ‘ 
)venirs instead of 
teachers’ photo, if 
desired. 


~ 
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pupil. : 3 J 
real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. 


We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. 


colored silk. 


wanted in sont order. 
FLAG 


RACH AACA Barina 8 Ane ne 8 ne nes 


our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 





| SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 





The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 
No more popular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the teacher and delight the 


An entire school can by provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as 
The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. 
The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


‘These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. 


UVENIRS: The American Flag, “ Oid Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. 
and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. 


vec Wed fave nvaddilddiddidddiiitrh, 


Price Reduced. 


















PRICE LIST. 
The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. 
For the Flag Sou- 
venirs add 20 per 
cent to these rates. 
For the Photo- 
graph Souvenirs 
add 25 per cent. 
12 or less 75c. 
15 « = 90c. 
Additional ones 
3c. each. 
a@ Be sure and 
specify which style 
you want and add 
roper percentage 
Fi Flag ot Photo- 
styles are 
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) graph 


desired. 





Inches In Size. 


The cards are tied at the corners with cord of 


Notice the different price of each and mention the one 


The Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, 
It makes a handsome and patriotic device. This we have named 
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4 THR PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 

= teacher or the schoolhouse. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph from whichtocopy. There will be no 

@ change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of orginal, but reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a 

= cabinet sized bust or halt len th picture is sent t'an if a full length. Photographs returned after copying. 

3 NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the & 
= number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 

= desire printed. Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 

= SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. ‘ 

= TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CoO., i°.O. Box 20083, Danswillie, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, July 11-24. 


The only Transcontinental Line Passing Directly Through 


-ALT LAKE CITY is the 


Rio Grande 
Western Railway 


Choice of THREE DISTINCT ROUTES THROUGH 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Stopovers Granted at all 
Colorado and Utah Resorts; Denver, Colorado Springs, 


Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, and Ogden. 


Through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars. Free reclining chair cars 
and coaches. Unsurpassed Dining Car Service. 


For Illustrated Pamphlets address 


E. OOPLAND, Gen. Agent, F, A. WADLEIGH, 
Bedford Building, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. Salt Lake City. 





$15.00 SAVED ‘ 


By Purchasing for your ’99 Mount our 


MASSASOIT BICYCLE 


PRICE, $35.00. STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The Best Wheel in the Market 
At the Lowest Possible Price. 


(Heretofore sold for $50.00 and upwards.) 


FULLY RELIABLE — Drop Forgings, Reinforced Connections, 
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School-Room Monotony 


“ John has five oranges. James gave him eleven, and he gives Peter 
seven; how many has he left? 

Before this sum the class recoiled. 

“ Please, sir,” said a young lad, “ we always does our sums in apples.” 


Monotony is the skeleton of the school-room — of 
that “average’’ school-room where nobody ever 
teaches and where the children are always “‘ to blame” 
for everything that happens. 

The mechanical teacher who finds one good way to 
do a thing and keeps right on doing it day after day, 
month after month, because its familiarity makes it 
easy, regardless of the temperaments, likes or needs of 
her children is morally guilty. She is not only abus- 
ing her power over the children but she is deadening 
their sensibilities and engendering a hatred for school 
life, because “‘ it is the same thing right over and over 
again.” 

Do we ever think how hard it is for children to come 
to school merely because they “‘ have to?’’ They do 
not see the end from the beginning; they have no 
knowledge of the world’s requirement for educated 
people, or for their own need for training and cultiva- 
tion for their future life. They come to school in a 
sense blindfolded, groping their way about in a new, 
strange world. If they reach out too much, they are 
told to ‘keep still,” “let things alone,” and “ pay 
attention.” Every nerve is tingling, and every muscle 
is aching for animal freedom in an out-door world. 
But, instead, they are compelled to herd together in 
an in-door world—they don’t know why. Their 
teacher was a child once, in some far away time, but 
she has forgotten all about it; does not remember her 
own child-longing for variety, and how she hated the 
same thing “ over and over again.” And because she 
has forgotten, and because she is a teacher now and 
used “apples” one day to teach number and it 
‘“ worked” well that day they have “ done their sums 
in apples’’ ever since. Poor little victims; it is a 
wonder that they do not come to hate “ apples”’ and 
that they do not always associate an apple tree with 
number and “ things’’ and “ times.” ‘No wonder that 
they are amazed when somebody recklessly proposes 
to do “sums ’”’ with “ oranges.” 

The experienced teacher who said, ‘‘ When I think 
I have found out the best way to do a thing, I knowit 
is time for me to stop it,” struck a truth, ‘but struck it 
too hard a blow. The sensitive teacher knows to a 
minute when the child is weary of the one way and 
when the index finger on the guide board is warning 
against the high road to wearisome monotony. She 
ought to read ‘“ Danger here,’ no matter how well- 
trodden and flowery the way may look. Its ease is its 
danger. How shall I give a fresh side to my work 
to-day? How shall I touch my children in a new 
way? are vital questions for the opening of every 
school day. And how the little folks respond to 
freshness and variety in presentation. How it “ pays” 
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to bring that new look to their faces! How the 
indifferent air vanishes! They not only are glad to 
change “apples” for “oranges” but they scent the 
orange blossoms besides. Somebody started the 
danger-cry a few years ago that children must not have 
interesting objects to work with, during the early 
period when concrete number work is a necessity ; 
and so the dead, neutral, characterless “splints” 
became the fashion in teaching number. The child 
who did not break or lose or throw away those splints 
every time an opportunity offered was either a cherub 
or a stolid. The wise ones who pace the bridge of 
the ship Education saw only one danger when they 
denounced interesting objects for number work — the 
fear that they might prove too alluring for a safe 
guideway into the realm of abstraction. But what 
about the evident truth, that the only effective way to 
lead any child into a new field is by way of a personal 
interest? The primary children who get daily glimpses 
into the cupboard of “‘ material” hastily packed away 
by a busy teacher must feel about it very much as 
that teacher would feel about a wardrobe of too- 
familiar, half-worn clothing. A fresh garment and a 
bright ribbon would start a train of new sensations; 
let it not be forgotten that a child’s sensations have an 
important part in his mental growth and development. 
A child is not a ¢hing, it is a living, breathing, pulsat- 
ing human soul, longing for variety, starving for beauty 
and crying out for freedom and happiness. It will be 
a glorious advance in the teaching of children when 
happiness is not considered antagonistic to peda- 
gogy, and when it is recognized that a child may be 
kept interested, alert, orderly, studious, and happy in 
a child’s own way, atthe same time. By happiness is 
not meant the go-as-you-please kind. There is 
license, and there is freedom. There is a popular 
doctrine that happiness, naturalness, and freedom 
must be had even at the cost of decorum, system and 
the formation of correct habits. This dangerous new 
gospel is but the reaction from the old mechanism. 

That blessed golden medium! Must it always 
elude us? 


On Some Essentials in Children’s 
Reading Il 


CHARLES WELSH Author of “ Some Notes on the History of 
Books for Children” 


T is difficult for the matured mind to form in all cases 
| a precise estimate of what is interesting to a child at any 
and every stage. In order to do so, even approx- 
imately it is necessary for us older ones to recover 
some of their own brightness and keenness of vision 
which so often grows dull and dim as the years roll on. 
It is certainly a great mistake, to think of the child’s 
development as many of us do, as divided off into so many 
sections,—cut up into groups of years. The cast iron system 
of grading in public schools has no doubt had a great deal 
to do with the fostering and growth of this idea, or perhaps 
the system grew out of it. The child’s development has 
been well described rather as a spiral, of which the various 
stages are arcs in each round, overlapping and varying in 
the length of the arc in different individuals, and is not 
marked by any artificial grading which it is possible for us 
to invent. 

The elements in stories for little children which interest 
them have been analyzed and tabulated in all sorts of ways 
after many series of actual observation by students of the psy- 
chology of childhood, and the net results show us that action 
—the thing being done — is by far the strongest factor in 
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the story which will hold their attention. Next comes the 
interest in names ; — who is it that does the thing? ‘Then 
speech — what is said about it? Then description of a 
more general nature; then place, time, possession, feeling 
and dress. This gradual diminishing is shown by dia- 
gramatic representation until at the very end of the scale 
we find in almost infinitesimal degree zsthetic details, 
sentiments and moral qualities, which apparently have but 
the very smallest attraction for the majority of child readers. 
I cannot better take leave of this section of my subject 
than by citing the golden words by Lady Eastlake, whom I 
have already quoted, written nearly fifty years ago: “The 
real secret of a child’s book consists not merely in its 
being less dry and difficult, but more rich in interest,—more 
true to nature — more exquisite in art— more abundant in 
every quality that replies to childhood’s keener and fresher 
perceptions. Such being the case, the best of juvenile 
reading will be found in libraries belonging to their elders, 
while the best of juvenile writing will not fail to delight those 
who are no longer children. Robinson Crusoe, the standing 
favorite of above a century was not originally written for 
children; and Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
originally written for them, are the pleasure and profit of 
every age from childhood upward. . upon the whole 
the idea of a book being too old for a child is one which 
rests on very false foundations. If we do not mistake his 
department of enjoyment we can hardly overrate his powers 
of it. With most children the taste for Robinson Crusoe 
will be carried out into Columbus’ discoveries, Anson’s 
Voyages and Belzoni’s Travels ; the relish for scenes of home 
life into Evelyn’s Diary, Cooper’s Letters or Bracebridge 
Hall. With very many the easy neatness or pompous 
sounds of verse from John Gilpin or Gay’s Fables to Alex- 
ander’s Feast or Paradise Lost have an ineffable charm.” 


Of the Wholesome 


It would scarcely seem to be necessary to insist upon the 
second essential requisite in books intended for children} 
namely, that they should be Wholesome, and yet when one 
contemplates the mass of hurtful and pernicious matter 
which finds its way into them (often we would fain believe 
unconsciously on the part of their authors, for ‘ more evil is 
wrought by want of thought than ever by want of heart’’) one 
could wish for a thousand tongues to tell what should and 
what should not be set before the little ones. 

There should be nothing in their books but that “ which 
inculcates noble, healthy and vigorous sentiment, which culti- 
vates the taste, and charms and uplifts the imagination, 
which tends to introduce in character things which are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report.” 

Their books should, without insisting on or obtruding the 
moral, as was done in so many of the books of fifty or sixty 
years ago; with their painfully priggish heroes and heroines, 
and in the Sunday school of a later period, teach that “ the 
supreme attainment for any individual is vigor and loveliness 
of character. They should implant and tend. to encourage 
industry and perseverance and veracity in word and act, and 
should present human nature directly as ideals to be 
approved, or indirectly as perverted characters to be de- 
tested.” 

“ We would not have our children grow up”’ said Plato, 
“amid images of moral deformity as in some noxious pasture 
and there browse and feed upon many a baneful herb and 
flower day by day, little by little, until they silently gather a 
mass of festering corruption in their own soul, Let our 
artists rather be those that are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful, then our youth will dwell 
in a Jand of health amid fair sights and sounds and receive 
the good in everything; and beauty the effluence of fair 
works shall flow into the eye and ear like a health-giving 
breeze from a purer region and universally draw the soul 
from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the 
beauty of reason,” and the children who are surrounded 
with a selection of right reading will be far more likely, 
than those less favorably circumstanced, to develop that 

moral and mental equilibrium which Longfellow so beauti- 
fully describes in “ The Building of the Ship.” 
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Ah! if our souls could poise and swing, 
Like a compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true, 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely and safely reach 

The fortunate isles, on whose shining beach, 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear. 


There is good reading for children of every age, and there 
is much that should be put out of their reach at any and 
every stage of their career. Stories for the little ones should 
not be full of horrors, should not frighten or cause strong 
mental discomfort. Such are obviously unfit for little chil- 
dren’s reading and can tend to no useful purpose. Nor 
should these books incite to grief or tears for the mere sake 
of the luxury of woe, as some tend to do. ‘The needlessly 
brutal should have no place in children’s literature, nor 
should the morbid, the introspective. the trivial, the com- 
monplace, and the silly. The petty domestic or the goody- 
goody style of children’s literature should never be set 
before them. Slang and vulgarity in stories should be 
avoided, nor should children be given in their reading false 
ideas of life, false ideas of unexpected riches, sudden wealth, 
or miraculously improved change in worldly circumstances. 
In a word, “ whatever is perverse, barbarous and trivial should 
be avoided, and the pages that tend to infiltrate foolish, 
cruel or immoral ideas into the children’s minds” should be 
kept as far from them as the germs of an infectious dis- 
ease. 

With all this I cannot too strongly emphasize the view that 
children should not have books set before them which are 
either emasculating in their effect upon their minds, or 
priggish in character; it is only the unnecessarily brutal 
that should be kept away from them. Boys need vigorous 
and manly stories and girls like to read them, and it is well 
they should ; girls will always read boys’ books but boys will 
not read those intended for girls if they know it. 

Under the head of wholesome may come also the question 
of what is in good taste—and here one finds nearly as 
many different views as there are leaves on the trees. To 
take an extreme example: in spite of the injunction “ what 
God has cleansed that call thou not common or unclean” 
there are some good people who object to pigs in children’s 
books and in children’s pictures because forsooth the swine 
is a dirty, unclean beast. But this argues as little knowledge 
of the habits of the swine as of the tastes of the children, 
for the hog, as those who observe it carefully have told us, 
is one of the most cleanly of beasts — the unclean are those 
who keep him in a filthy state. And most children find 
something irresistibly funny and enjoyable in story books 
about piggies —as Tom Hood, whose “ Precocious Piggy ” 
has harmlessly delighted and amused thousands of little 
children, knew well, and as many other artists have under- 
stood, since his time. 

Books should be as carefully selected for children in the 
matter of their wholesomeness as the food they eat and the 
young people should not be allowed to browse among books 
which have not been selected for them, to range free over 
every field and pasture. True, as some one has said, chil- 
dren have an instinct of food which more cultivated palates 
lose and will pick from hedge and common that seem to us 
barren, but it is a mistake to think that evil will always fall 
through their minds like water from a duck’s back. 

It is true also that they are not harmed by what they do 
not understand and that they often assimilate with a strange 
facility what is of use to them and what no one would ever 
have dreamed of suggesting to them. But it is difficult to 
say when the understanding of harm does begin, and it is 
better to keep them altogether away from the possibility of it 
in their reading. “Art is noble” it has been said, “ but 
the sanctity of a human soul is nobler still,” and it is impos- 
sible to say at what stage the passions cease to be silent and 
when tastes begin to form. For example, the sex feeling 
may be inflamed by reading at a far earlier age than many 
people suspect or are willing to admit; they have forgotten 
or never care to think about how early it began to stir in 
themselves. We have seen distinct signs of its existence in 
children under seven years of age and we have known it to 
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be silent in some cases even after the normal age of puberty 
had passed. 

‘The words of Southey may fitly close this division of the 
subject for they should be graven on the minds of all who 
write for children or have intrusted to them the task of 
selecting their reading. ‘Would you know,” he says, 
“whether the tendency of a book is good or evil examine in 
what frame of mind you lay it down. ‘Has it induced you 
to suspect that what you have been accustomed to think 
unlawful may after all be innocent and that may be harmless 
which you have hitherto been taught to think dangerous? 
Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient under 
the control of others and disposed you to relax in that self- 
government with which both the laws of God and man tell 
us there can be no virtue and consequently no happiness? 
Has it attempted to abate your admiration of what is great 
and good and to diminish in you the love of country and 
your fellow creatures? Has it addressed itself to your 
pride, your vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your evil 
propensities? Has it defiled the imagination with what is 
loathsome or shocked the heart with what is monstrous? 
Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong the Creator 
has implanted in the human soul? If so—if you are con- 
scious of any, or all of these effects; or if, having escaped 
from them all, you have felt that such were the effects it 
was intended to produce, throw the book into the fire what- 
ever name it may bear upon the title page. Throw it in 
the fire, young man! young lady! away with the whole set 
though it should be the prominent feature in a rosewood 
book-case.”’ : 

( To be concluded ) 


Short Studies in Browning [X* 
ANNIE W. SANBORN 
The Ring and the Book II 

N the group which includes the four most conspicuous 
i figures in “ The Ring and the Book” we find four 
sharply distinct types, namely, Guido, the man who has 
rejected opportunity at every stage —the spiritual 
dwarf ; Caponsacchi, the noble nature lying fallow for want 
of incentive and suggestion, crude, faulty, but rich in sym- 
pathy, courage and tenderness ; Pompilia, the rare, crystal- 
line soul that neither sin nor sorrow can scathe, and that 
affects, according to their different natures, the three men 
concerned with her life; and the Pope, the righteous, 
experienced man, in whom judgment and spiritual intuition 
join. 

Guido speaks twice. In his first speech he tells his story 
to the court. He makes no attempt to deny the fact of the 
murder but justifies it by reciting the story of his life. 
Browning has here used the actual facts with such consum- 
mate effect as to prove the calibre of the man. The long 
apprenticeship at the papal court, waiting recognition, seeing 
others preferred above him, is eloquent of his quality. 
“1 waited thirty years,” he says, and so unconsciously tells 
the tale of envious and embittered incompetence. 

“My father’s lackey’s son we sent to school,” has risen to 
be physician to the Pope. ‘“ My father’s chaplain’s nephew,” 
is chamberlain, and, while Guido waits at his staircase land- 
ing, sends him down, 

To make amends, that relic I prize most— 
The unburnt end o’ the very candle, Sirs, 
Purfled with paint so prettily round and round, 
He carried in such state last Peter’s day. 

So Guido finds himself at fifty, waiting in ante-chamber 
and on staircase the pleasure of men who have risen past 
him from low beginnings. His more energetic brother, 
perceiving the futility of Guido’s service, suggests to him 
that marriage with a young heiress from some family to 
whom a title would seem fair exchange for a fortune is the 
best solution of his problem. Accordingly Pompilia is found 
and the greedy mother entrapped. There is no pretence at 
love on Guido’s part. Even to the court he scoffs at the 
notion. ‘“Guido’s love,” he cries,— 


~* Copyrighted, 1899, by Annie W. Sanborn. 
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Why not Provencal roses in his shoe, 
Plume in his cap, and trio of guitars 
At casement, with a bravo close beside! 


He recites, with cynical bravado, the charges Pompilia 
has made against him, and half admits their truth, justifying 
himself still by the assertion of her guilt. At the close he 
rises to eloquence, and the passage describing the murder 
pierces the ear like what it is, the supreme effort of despair. 
Only in this passage, however, where hate and venom, his 
most genuine emotions, have full play, is there even a touch 
of manhood. For Guido’s speech begins, ends, and is 
spoken, for the most part, in a whine. 


The Soldier-Priest 


Following Guido comes Caponsacchi, the priest. His 
story, told to the court for the second time, has a prelude of 
bitter satire in which he reminds his hearers of the cynical 
amusement with which they had listened to his earlier 
defense. ‘To-day, however, there is no smile or innuendo. 
Caponsacchi has but just learned of the murder of Pompilia. 
In “this sudden smoke from hell” he stands before the 
men, once his judges, who now appeal to him in anxiety and 
horror, for the truth. Racked with the awful intelligence, 
he recalls that other court scene in passionate sweeping 
accents that seem to burn the air even as we read them. 


We were punished, both of us, the merry way: 
Therefore, tell once again the tale! For what? 
Pompilia is only dying while I speak ! 

Why does the mirth hang fire, and miss the smile? 


Pompilia is bleeding out her life, belike, 
Gasping away the latest breath of all, 
This minute, while I talk,— not while you laugh! 


He reminds them how they had taken his hand from 
Guido’s throat and had scoffed at the idea of real peril to 
Pompilia. 

‘ , ° ° ‘ I gave place 
To you and let the law reign paramount : 


I left‘'Pompilia to your watch and ward, 
And now you point me,— there and thus she lies! 


He passes then to a rhapsody, full of exalted emotion, a 
revelation of Pompilia as he sees her: 


The glory of life, the beauty of the world, 

The splendor of heaven. Well, Sirs, does no one move? 
Do I speak ambiguously? The glory, I say, 

And the beauty, I say, and the splendor, still say I, 

Who, priest and trained to live my whole life long 

On beauty and splendor, solely at their source, 

God,— have thus recognized my food in her, 

You tell me, that’s fast dying as we talk, 

Pompiha! 


The first outbreak of amazement and anguish past, 
Caponsacchi takes up the narrative of his own life, of the 
tacit, matter-of-fact, rather than sordid spirit in which he 
entered the church ; of the first demurring of his young con- 
science at the point of final renunciation : 


How shall holiest flesh 
Engage to keep such vow inviolate, 
Iiow much less mine? 


And of the reassurance by wise and experienced elders 
that the church needs just such young, gifted spirits, to make 
its life winsome to the frivolous world : 


Renounce the world? Nay, keep and give it us! 


There were a few years of this semi-priest, semi-courtier 
life, divided between the cloister and the salon, between the 
saying of aves and the writing of madrigals. ‘hen came the 
night at the theatre and the first sight of “ the beautiful, sad 
strange smile’ that woke the soul in him. There is to be 
no more “coxcomb and fribble ” priest-life for Caponsacchi. 
He ponders, decides to go to Rome,—* look into my heart 
a little.’ And it is just at. this point that Guido’s plot of 
the forged letters that are made to go back and forth between 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi, takes shape. 

Caponsacchi’s account of Pompilia’s appeal to him brings 
her before us in a new light. Hitherto we have seen her 
through the eyes either of pity or hatred, but now in the 
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light of reverent adoration. There is a new awakening of 
conscience. The man who has lived at the beck and call of 
sentimental women, now hesitates to save the life of this 
one, pure and noble, simply because to come within the 
radius of her influence has aroused all his better nature and 
called on him to search his soul. He hopes that God may 
yet save her, “Some new way, by one miracle the -more.” 

Her second appeal seems to prove to him that he is the 
chosen instrument and then we have once more the story of 
the journey and the capture. Caponsacchi’s account leaves 
no doubt as to the nature of their relation. It is pathetic to 
a degree, and it invests with perfect. dignity the bond 
between the tortured girl-woman and the reverent knight of 
God who would have rescued her. “I have done with 
being judged,” he says, and stands before his hearers man- 
fully indifferent, in the purity and chivalry of his motives, to 
their “ misapprehending ignorance.” 

The speech contains one last branding picture of Guido 
in which Caponsacchi imagines him cast out by man and 
God, wandering alone “ at creation’s verge,” meeting as his 
only fit ntate, 


Judas, made monstrous by much solitude! 


Caponsacchi’s grief is that of a still undisciplined, but 
noble nature, touched almost to madness by a spectacle so 
monstrous. Yet we have, even in this terrible hour, a 
glimpse of the serener sorrow that shall be his. ‘I mean 
to do my duty and live long,” he says, and we seem to see 
him moving onward, a beneficent and patient figure, lifted 
forever out of the meaner strife and having to do, for 
Pompilia’s sake and God’s, “ with nothing but the true, the 
good, the eternal.” 


Pompilia’s Story 


We now come to the last words of Pompilia, telling her 
story to those that have cared for her in those four days of 
dying. The manner of the telling is so individual, so child- 
like, so simple, as to constitute in itself a revelation of her 
personality. Nothing of its kind could be more exquisite 
than her maternal pride. She hopes, with a sweet com- 
placency, all the more touching in the grim circumstances, 
that when her story is written they will add 


This, in its place, this which one cares to know,— 
That I had been the mother of a son 
Exactly two weeks. 


For a pathetic reason she will have him named Gaetano: 


“ * : ‘ no old name, 

For sorrow’s sake; I looked up to the sky, 

And took a new saint to begin anew. 

One who has only been made saint,— how long? 
Twenty-five years; so carefuller, perhaps, 

To guarda namesake than these old saints grow, 
Tired out by this time,— see my own five saints! 


All Pompilia’s words breathe that implicit faith in the 
divine goodness and wisdom which lifts the victim above 
pity, and a large and tender charity for those who have 
wronged her, wilfully or otherwise. Even Guido she excuses 
with a pitiful philosophy of her own : 


Nothing about me but drew somehow down 
His hate upon me,— somewhat so excused 
Therefore, since hate was thus the truth of him,— 


So was he made; he nowise made himself; 
I could not love him, but his mother did. 


She trusts her babe to God, sure that he is safer in that 
care than in any of the human relations that, in her own life, 
have been such cruel failure ; and at last she turns in thought 
to Caponsacchi, with 


O lover of my life, O soldier-saint ! 


She has already brought to nothingness the charges against 
them ; in these last words she confutes them indirectly, but 
even more completely, by revealing how her soul turns to 
him for strength and courage in this hour. He is to her, as 
she is to him, the seal and assurance of the goodness of God. 
Her last breath declares ; 
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‘ Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And I rise. 


The Pope Judges Guido 


The Pope, in whose hands Guido’s fate finally rests, begins 
the soliloquy by which he is to arrive at a decision, with a 
bit of church history, intended to point the moral that the 
curses or blessings of the Popes are not final with God, nor 
even, always, with man. Yet, since he must judge, he does 
so patiently, sifting the evidence before him, firm in the 
knowledge that he need hold himself no further responsible 
than this. 

It is as a man knowing men, as well as in the wisdom of 
his office that he judges, and it is through his eyes that we 
get the clearest and most unprejudiced view of the case. 
He tells Guido’s story, beginning with the native environ- 
ment :- 

I find him bound, then, to begin life well; 
Fortified by propitious circumstance, 
Great birth, good breeding, with the Church for guide. 

Thus equipped, Guido is prejudged, insofar as he may 
fall short, and his villainy is thus shown to be the blacker. 
He is a “ religious parasite ;” a man who “ believes in just 
the vile of life ;” a bridegroom whose only instigation to 
marriage — avarice,— 

Is what sinks man past the level of the brute 
Whose appetite, if brutish, is a truth. 

The plot against Pompilia and Caponsacchi, and the battle 
he imagines them fighting against such temptation as lurked 
in her dependence and his strength, is trenchantly stated, 
with a comprehensive knowledge not only of the circum- 
stances but of their appearance to the world : 

No lamp will mark that window for a shrine, 

No bard describe in verse how Christ prevailed 
And Satan fell like lightning! Why repine? 
What does the world, told truth, but lie the more? 

He shows how the first decision of the court, sending 
Pompilia to retirement and Caponsacchi to exile, gave Guido 
the second chance to know his own soul, and how it was to 
no purpose. Even the birth of the child was but the spark 
needed to kindle his avarice to the murder-pitch. So the 
Pope leaves Guido, “midmost splotch of black” in the 
scene. 

Then he turns to the light,— 

First of the first, 
Such I pronounce Pompilia, then as now 
Perfect in whiteness. 

He traces the gentle, piteous life, not in detail, but 
through the progression of its virtues, from childlike inno- 
cence and submission up to the height of faith and courage, 
and the supreme response to the call of God through nature, 
bidding her save the live of the child that was to come. 


My rose, I gather for the breast of God, 


he calls her, in the conviction that here, in this ignorant, 
sore- beset, triumphant child, is the one human being in all 
his wide experience who most redeems humanity. 

It is with the utmost fatherly tenderness and compassion 
that he turns to Caponsacchi, “my warrior-priest,’— 
“ irregular noble scapegrace, son the same.”’ He sees that 
if Pompilia has become to him, the old and weary servant 
of God, a new pledge and assurance for the race, she has 
been to Caponsacchi at once a revelation and a guide. He 
asks 

Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 

He reminds Caponsacchi of the shame of his old life and 
bids him thank God for the new, whatever its cost: 

Deserve the initiatory spasm,— once more 
Work, be unhappy, but bear life, my son! 

The latter half of the Pope’s soliloquy is a mental review 
of the processes of his own faith. The poet has condensed 
into these deep musings a wonderfully vitalized religion and 
philosophy. Like all Browning’s utterances on these sub- 
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jects it must be read keeping in mind the. circumstances 
which call it forth. It does not sweep us on with a swift 
current of emotion, like the words of Caponsacchi, but it is 
profound and reverent, and repays a careful study as com- 
pletely as any part of the poem. At its close we are brought 
suddenly into touch with the story again by the signing of 
the order for execution,— 


: for I may die this verv night 
And how should I dare die, this man let live? 


Guido’s End 


Guido's second speech, made in prison, on the last night 
of his life, and to two old friends, Cardinal Acciaiuoli and 
Abate Panciatichi, is the complete revelation of his nature. 
In these last moments he throws off the mask and the crafti- 
ness of the first speech in court is more than off-set by the 
cowardly, hysterical abandon of this outbreak. Subtly, yet 
naturally, is indicated the peculiar, irritating effect of 
Pompilia’s gentle, blameless personality on Guido, and in the 
last lines his actual estimate of her is brought out with 
startling force. The soldiers are heard descending the 
stairs to take him to execution. He shrieks 

Don’t open! Hold me from them! I am yours, 
I am the Granduke’s — no, I am the Pope’s! 
Abate,— Cardinal,— Christ,— Maria,— God, 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 

This is practically the close of the drama, the following 
and last section, as noted. in the preceding paper, being a 
consensus of contemporary opinion and comment. Those 
parts of the poem which we read and re-read with most 
satisfaction are the opening book, and the words of Capon- 
sacchi, Pompilia, and the Pope. From each of these comes 
fresh suggestion and inspiration with every reading. The 
amplest delineation of personality is that of Guido, partly, 
perhaps, because evil is so much more complex than good 
that he has demanded and received more elaborate treat- 
ment than is necessary in the case of others. 

This complete opposition of evil to good in “The Ring 
and the Book,” is saved from the reproach of Pharisaism by 
the fact that here purity and nobility of soul are exalted 
only in a spiritual sense. Pompilia and Caponsacchi, the 
one brutally murdered at seventeen, the other with life 
broken and bereft, are, in the world’s reckoning, as complete 
failures as Guido himself, and the whole ethical force of the 
poem lies in the fact that their souls rose undaunted and 
ennobled above unspeakable suffering. 


Object of Bird Day 


From all sides come reports of a decrease in native birds 
due to the clearing of the forests, draining of the swamps 
and cultivation of land, but especially to the increasing 
slaughter of birds for game, the demand for feathers to 
supply the millinery trade, and the breaking up of nests to 
gratify the egg-collecting proclivities of small boys. An 
attempt has been made to restrict these latter causes by 
legislation. Nearly every state and territory has passed 
game laws, and several states have statutes protecting 
insectivorous birds. Such laws are frequently changed and 
cannot be expected to accomplish much unless supported by 
popular sentiment in favor of bird protection. The object 
can only be attained by demonstrating to the people the 
value of birds, and how can it be accomplished better than 
through the medium of the schools? 

Briefly stated, the object of Bird Day is to diffuse knowl- 
edge concerning our native birds and to arouse a more 
general interest in bird protection. As such it should appeal 
not only to ornithologists, sportsmen, and farmers, who have 
a practical interest in the preservation of birds, but also the 
general public, who would soon appreciate the loss if the 
common songsters were exterminated. 

It is time to give more intelligent attention to the birds 
and appreciate their value. Many schools already have 
courses in natural history or nature study, and such a day 
would add zest to the regular studies, encourage the pupils 
to observe carefully, and give them something to look 
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forward to and work for. In the words of the originator of 
the day, “the general observance of a Bird Day in our 
schools would probably do more to open thousands of young 
minds to the reception of bird lore than anything else that 
can be devised.” ‘The first thing is to interest the scholars 
in birds in general and particularly in those of their own 
locality. Good lists of birds have been prepared for several 
of the states, and popular books and articles on ornithology 
are within the reach of everyone. But the instruction should 
not be limited to books; the children should be encouraged 
to observe the birds in the field, to study their habits and 
migrations, their nests and food, and should be taught to 
respect the laws protecting game and song birds. 








The Sandpiper 


(This has appeared before and will appear again in PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION.— ED.) 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little Sandpiper and 1, 
And fast I gather bit by bit, 
The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry, 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, 
One little Sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Staunch friends are we, well-tried and strong, 
The little Sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelier canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God’s children, both 
Thou, little Sandpiper, and I? — Celia Thazxter 


A Bird Incident 


THE EpITor 


A perfect June morning on the Maine coast. I looked up 
from my hammock into an old gnarled apple tree; it was 
full of dancing leaves and melodious with bird twittering. 

“ There’s a robin’s nest up there,” said the owner of the 
apple tree, “and I think they are just teaching their young 
ones to fly.” 

Just then a flutter, a tumble, and a young robin dropped 
beside the hammock; full-fledged, but with no use of the 
wings held tight to the body. It lay perfectly still, sending 
out a little crying peep at intervals, from an upturned open 
mouth large enough to swallow a whole colony of worms. 
Life had evidently consisted in eating, and its confidence in 
a future supply was only equalled by the capacity to receive. 
The lesson of individual effort was yet to be learned. 

“Ts it hurt?’ asked the strong, reserved*man, stooping to 
take it up in his hand, as tenderly as a mother would touch 
her baby. 

A wild flutter of wings and sharp notes of alarm from the 
apple tree. 

“ Let us put him on the ground again,’ I said, “ and watch 
this first lesson in flying.” 
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Finding its feet again, the bird hopped a little, stopped, 
and again came the plaintive cry. Just then another robin, 
the mother probably, alighted within three feet of the little 
waif with a worm in her bill. But not a step nearer would 
she come. The dialogue that followed needed no inter- 
pretation. The mother encouraged with tempting bait but 
the little one was frightened and helpless. 

What was to be done? Rover was heard near by,— and 
didn’t he chase birds the whole length of the beach yester- 
day? And the black cat — was somewhere. Should we put 
the little bird in the nest to tumble out again in an 
unguarded hour? I looked up. A /adleau / 

The man leaned against the apple tree watching silently 
and wondering how he could help; the household mother 
had come to the spot, with eyes full of anxiety and hancs 
half extended in sympathy ; the errand boy stood tiptoe .on 
bare feet, excited but silent; the three-year-old baby who 
never allowed a breathing thing to interfere with his lordly 
claim for supreme attention, stood quietly by his papa with 
a wonder look in his eyes; the girl who was wheeling the 
baby leaned on its carriage gazing intently; the kitchen 
cook had come, too, and was bending over the baby-robin. 
“ Poor little thing !” she said, but nobody answered. It was 
a moment of complete self-forgetfulness. 

The movement of family life had suddenly stopped and 
social distinctions were forgotten. Proprietor and guest, 
youth and childhood, mistress and maid, the served and the 
servers,—all held in thrall and united in one common 
interest —a tender, human interest, in the helplessness of a 
little bird. 


A Game in Composition 
M. F. HALL 


I Construction 


HE point is to exactly describe something by so 
giving the characteristics, in an orderly manner, 


that the listeners may be able to tell what is de- 
scribed. ‘The orderliness enables those who hear to 
hold the different qualities and characteristics in mind. 


A —— 


I am going to describe something that all children want 
to have. ‘They stop before shop windows and look wishfully 
at whole rows of them, and then go home and tease for one. 
Their shape is round and flat. Some of them are large and 
some are small; but new ones always look bright and 
tempting. This is very busy. It goes all day while 
the children are at school, and then goes all night while they 
are sleeping. Itis veryprompt. It tells us when toget up, 
when the breakfast hour comes, when to go to school, when 
our recess comes, when to go home, and when to go to bed. 
Many boys and girls do not have one until they get large 
and grow careful. 





—_——EE 


I am thinking of something that every boy wants. He 
sees them at the hardware store, and thinks whether he has 
money enough to buy one. Every boy feels that there is a 
vacant spot in his pocket until he gets one. He often 
teases his father and mother a long time,— if he is a careless 
boy,— before he gets one. His father says, “You lose so 
many. You did not have the last one a week.” His 
mother says, ‘‘ If I get you one, and you get hurt, you must 
not cry. You must be very careful, and perhaps Santa 
Claus will bring you one.” The shape is oblong. Someare 
very small. Most boys want a large one, because they 
think of many things they could do with a large one. They 
are made of different things,— wood, bone, horn, ivory, 
pearl, brass and steel. They are very useful. John may 
tell what he wants one for. 


II Interpretation 
Allied to this, are exercises like the following : 


1 The teacher reads,— 
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“ We sat by the fisher’s cottage 
And looked at the stormy tide; 
The evening mist came rising, 
And floating far and wide. 


One by one in the lighthouse 
The lamps shone out on high; 
And far on the dim horizon 
A ship went sailing by.” 


The pupils are to give the picture in exact terms, 
as it would be drawn to illustrate the poetic sketch. 

2 ‘The teacher says, “ As soon as I finish reading, = 
I want you to tell me what this stanza describes.” — 


I am as black as black can be, 
But yet I shine. 

My home was deep within the earth, 
In a dark mine. 

Ages ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold 

The sunshine and the heat which warmed 
That world of old. 

Though black and cold I seem to be, 
Yet I can glow. 

Just put me on a blazing fire. 
Then you will know. 





It is ? 
Five Little Brothers 


Five little brothers set out together 
To journey the livelong day, 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 
They burried away, away! 
One big brother and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about, 
The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout, 
Till the biggest one whispered, “ What do you say? 
Let’s leave the carriage and run away !” 


So out they scampered, the five together, 
And off and away they sped !— 
When somebody found the carriage of leather 
Oh my, how she shook her head. 
’Twas her little boy’s shoe, as everyone knows. 
And the five little brothers were five little . 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





The five brothers are 





3 Iam going to read you a voem of nature. 





The Emigrant 


It strays, and fluats, and sails, and glides, 
By bird express and gentle tides. 

It springs and jumps,— yet often bides 
On its rugged ledges seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings, with hook and prong, 
To shaggy coats, and travels long. 
It flies on pinions swift along 
When shrieking winds are fierce and strong. 


It rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 
Itself, by curious arts it knows, 
And by and by, when no one trows, 
This traveled takes root and grows. 





In discussing the dispersion of seeds, this may be read 
over in order that the pupils may tell the kinds,of seeds that 
travel by the different methods indicated. 


4 Reading to get the force and beauty of a poem like 
that of Eugene Field’s “« Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” which 
is familiar to all readers of children’s poems. 

The training given in these exercises is in power of 
imagining distinct facts, holding the facts given in order, 
and making comparisons which lead to judgment as a 
conclusion. ; 

The rhythmical exercises add rhythm, and sometimes 
figures, thus often requiring interpretation which cannot 
truthfully be exactly literal. 


Ruskin says the flowers of trees (“tree blossoms”) are 
“ wreaths of rich floret, whose frail petals toss their foam of 
promise between the earth and the sky.” 
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In a Boston School 


C. F. C. 











A Bird Study 


T «as the spring of the 
year, when the birds re- 
_turn, making the country 
joyous with their sweet 
songs, and furnishing rare 
entertainment to those 
who could observe their 
home making and brood- 
ing and all the wonderful 
activities of bird life. 
But what could the 
‘children of a city school 
They ought to have some share of this 
Finally a brilliant idea 


see of all this! 
fair portion of nature’s realm. 
emanated from the brain of one teacher in a school where 
this question was being discussed. 

“ Let us have a hen and hatch some chickens right here 
in school!” 

After various remonstrances and doubts of its possibility, 


it was decided to try the experiment. A cage was made cof 
window screens fastened to a wooden platform, and a nest 
with thirteen eggs placed therein. A hen very anxious to 
sit, was obtained from a woman in the suburbs, who agreed 
to loan the hen if the chickens were returned to her. 

The April vacation followed, so the hen had a quiet week, 
being daily fed by the obliging janitor. By the time the 
school reopened the hen was a fixture, and although she 
was daily pulled off the nest and many liberties taken with 
her, she did not desert her post. Every child in school saw 
the sitting hen many times during that week, and her 
patience and devotion were ‘duly observed. The cage was 
placed at one end of the upper corridor, and while classes 
passed in front of her every day she was not frightened by 
the movement. 

At last one noon a faint musical peep was heard. There 
was no mistake! It came from the nest. The hen was 
lifted off and the egg from which the sound came located. 
One teacher learned a fact hitherto unknown to her — the 
chicken peeped before the shell cracked. Before night a 
black and gray downy ball was displayed to the wondering 
children. The next day an egg having a tiny opening 
through which a chicken’s beak could be seen was passed 
around for inspection, the children all being assembled in 
the basement, and a teacher passing rapidly down the lines, 
keeping the egg warm in her hands. The next morning 
(you see these chickens were obliging and came one at a 
time)a shell half open, with a yellow head and scrawny neck 
protruding with fitful squawks accompanying, were in evi- 
dence. Should we risk its life? Yes, in the worthy cause 
of science, that stage of development must be seen, even if 
life were forfeited! It went the rounds! Did it die? Not 
at all! It proved the largest, plumpest of all; when dry it 
was a lovely yellow fluffy treasure, and was named for the 
only yellow-haired teacher in the building. 

Two more black ones appeared the same day, and by that 
time the hen evidently thought she had done her duty, and 
left her nest to attend to the needs of her lively youngsters. 
The other eggs were removed, wrapped in a towel and 
placed under a radiator. One little weakling came out and 
was placed with the hen, but she did not propose to raise 
invalids and spurned it, evidently trying to kill it. It was 
brought up by hand until it was as strong as the rest, when 
the mother accepted it, giving it due attention. It was 
beautifully mottled and streaked, a.rich brown, looking more 
like a wood bird than a chicken. One poor little chick was 
forgotten and I fear-he baked under the radiator. 

The remainder of the eggs are not worth speaking about. 
But there were six healthy, lively chicks to be educated in a 
Boston primary school! There never were such wonders. 
Little Mac, the pet prodigy of the teacher who originated 
the idea, was the bravest, pertest, and “ cutest” of all. His 
accomplishments were varied and surprising. A space 
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about five feet square was enclosed by wire screens and 
covered with netting. On the floor were placed fresh turf, 
gravel, food, water, worms, everything that could delight a 
hen’s heart. The place was cleaned every day and no dis- 
agreeable odors resulted. 

The children came many many times to observe the 
object lesson and were allowed to feed and pet the happy 
family. For six weeks that brood delighted pupils, teachers 
and visitors alike. 

The master of the district, proud of the acquisition, 
brought his kodac and captured the feathered beauties. 


The experiment was observed by our supervisor, Miss 


Sarah Louise Arnold, who described and commended it in 
teacher’s meeting. So the scheme not only brought fame 
and glory but proved an instructive and effective method 
for conducting bird study in a city primary school. 


Blueprints for Nature Study 


Dr. Albert E. Maltby in his book, ‘ Nature Study ” shows 
some delicately tinted blueprints of a bird’s feather and 
forest leaves. ‘These blueprints would delight the children, 
teach form, and serve as beautiful ornaments for the school- 
room. 

The following directions for making blueprints are taken 
from the book referred to. This book may be obtained by 
addressing the author, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, 
Pa.— Eb. 


Architects and draughtsmen have long employed the 
sensitive blueprint paper in copying drawings and detail 
plans necessary in their work. The extension of this use 
to the purposes of nature study is easily made, and offers no 
difficulties to the most inexperienced person. The blue- 
print paper used by architects is exceedingly sensitive and 
of sufficiently good quality for the very best work in nature 
study. The paper can be procured of the dealers at about 
ten cents per square yard. For convenience of ordinary 
use in the work it should be cut into pieces about four 
inches by six inches, and placed in thick manilla envelopes 
kept excluded from the light. 

To make a blueprint of a leaf or feather, procure a plate 
of clear glass and a smooth thin board or pasteboard of the 
same size. Lay the piece of sensitive blueprint paper upon 
the board, and spread out the leaf or feather upon the 
paper. Place over it thé plate of glass, and press the object 
firmly down upon the paper. The glass’may be fastened 
to the pasteboard by four common spring clothes-pins. 
Expose the plate to the direct rays of the sun until the 
paper becomes gray in color—it is originally a light green 
—and then remove the paper from the frame and place the 
blueprint in a dish of pure water. After about fifteen 
minutes, remove the picture from the water and dry between 
sheets of blotting paper. 

In order to get the best results, the leaves should be quite 
dry. Something more than mere white masses outlining the 
leaves should be sought and attained. The perfectly dry 
veins of the leaves are more or less translucent; and, when 
the degree of exposure is properly gauged, the transmitted 
light brings out the delicate veining of the leaves. When 
the feathers of some birds are used, the most marvelous 
results are produced. ‘Try the downy feathers of a Plymouth 
Rock chicken, and see what beauty lies in the most common 
feathers. 

The exposure necessary will vary according to the season 
of the year and the intensity of the light. It should be 
continued until the margin of the paper has turned to a 
brownish-gray tint. During the summer, to produce this 
effect, only from two to three minutes of exposure to bright 
sunlight are required; in a diffused light, from eight to 
fifteen minutes ; in a dull light, half an hour or longer. In 
the winter, when the light seems to have less power, almost 
double the above exposures will be required. 

After sufficient exposure immerse the paper in a bath 
of pure water for about fifteen minutes, and then hang it 
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up to dry or place it between sheets of blotting paper. If 
the print is too light or entirely washed away, the exposure 
has been too short; if on the contrary the whole paper is 
dark blue, it has been over-exposed. With these two errors 
shown and their danger made clear, it will be easy to obtain 
perfect prints by the exercise of care and judgment. 


Lincoln's Kindness to a Bird 


In the early pioneer days, when Abraham Lincoln was a 
practicing attorney and “rode the circuit,” as was the custom 
at that time, he made one of a party of horsemen, lawyers 
like himself, who were on their way one spring morning from 
one court town to another. Their course was across the 
prairies and through the timber; and as they passed along 
by a little grove where the birds were singing merrily, they 
noticed a little fledgeling which had fallen from the nest and 
was fluttering by the roadside. After they had ridden a 
short distance, Mr. Lincoln stopped, and wheeling his horse, 
said, “‘ Wait for me a moment, I will soon rejoin you ;”’ and 
as the party halted and watched him they saw Mr. Lincoln 
return to the place where the little bird lay helpless on the 
ground, saw him tenderly take it up and set it carefully on a 
limb near the nest. When he joined his companions one of 
them laughingly said, “ Why, Lincoln, why did you bother 
yourself and delay us with such a trifle as that?” The 
reply deserves to be remembered. ‘“ My friend,” said Lin- 
coln, “I can only say this, that I feel better for it.” Is there 
not a world of suggestion in that rejoinder ! 


Restoring the Birds 


The very recently organized American Society of Bird- 
Restorers, aiming to bring back our native song-birds to 
settled communities and to increase them everywhere, 
has already accomplished some gratifying results. Patrols 
for observing and protecting birds have been organized 
in various places, and the Society has attracted the 
attention and secured the indorsement of leading men 
and women all over the country. The scope of the 
Society is national, and its aims broad but distinctive ; 
while it abundantly provides for the co-operation of youth, 
it is not a juvenile society, but appeals to all. Much of its 
work can be best done by men. The recent appointment of 
Bird-Wardens by the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture is a helpful movement in accordance with the plans 
of the Society. Fletcher Osgood, the organizer and manager 
of this Society, will answer all inquiries addressed to him, 
with return postage, at Boston, Mass.— Zhe Outlook 


How to Help the Birds 


Put up boxes for martins, bluebirds, and wrens. 
Fasten to the trees cups of bark containing seeds, grain, 
etc.; tin cups holding 
sugar, syrup, and water, 
and nail up bones in the 
trees near your house. 
Watch for results and 
keep a record of them. 
In one instance sparrows 
were observed carrying 
hard crusts of bread to 
a little pool of water 
formed in a dent in a 
tin roof, to soften before 
attempting to eat them 
An opera or field-glass 
is a great aid in making 
observations. Note when 
the different birds arrive 
in the spring, making in this way a bird calendar. Notice 
also when the birds gather into flocks in the late summer or 
autumn, preparatory to taking their leave.-— Jour. of Ed. 
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Mayflower 


Softly, snugly nestled ina bed of velvet moss, 

Tucked in close and warm, ’neath a covering of brown, 
Where the changing light dances carelessly ‘across 

Heaps of autumn leaves that have blown and drifted 

down, 

Lies the little mayflower, sweetly dreaming 

That the dew-draps in the sunlight gleaming, 

Make for her a many-jeweled crown.—Se/. 


Deportment Exercise 


For Primary Schools 
A Morning Call 
R. ANNA Morris Cleveland Ohio 


Only the mechanics of the exercise is here given. The 
teacher must supply the spirit with her own personality and 
leadership. In order to bring about the most favorable con- 
ditions for courteous respect, the teacher should start out 
with a preliminary talk on ‘‘manners.” She then says, “Let 
us make a call upon our friends.” 

1 With the room arranged in an even number of rows, 
six or eight, let alternate rows become “ Visitors.” The 
other rows are “At Homes” and keep their seats. 

2 The visitors walk around the room then come up to 
places beside the At Homes. 


(The visitors may take a flower, leaf or bud, anything available to all, 
and about which they know something. This may be handed them by 
the teacher as they pass her.) 


3 By a gentle word of suggestion the teacher says 
“face.” Visitors turn to door of At Homes and gently 
knock, or press the button, saying “ ting-a-ling.” 

At Homes, on hearing signal of arrival, rise, step into 
unoccupied aisles, face visitors, make motion of opening 
door, and say “ How do you do? Come in,” at the same 
time bowing or politely shaking hands. (Although the 
shaking of hands may not be the natural greeting of children 
with children it may be taught as a gymnastic training 
and _ will influence their actions when greeted by older 
people. ) 

5 At Homes say, “ Be seated; may I take your things?” 
“IT am glad you came today,” etc. They sit, also, facing 
visitors, if there are empty seats beside them. 

6 At this point a conversation takes place about the 
object brought by visitors — the teacher the while giving 
suggestive instruction. When she thinks the time of the 
visit long enough, she gently suggests in such a way as not 
to break the spell of the play, “‘ Let us go home.” 

7 Visitors rise. At Homes follow their action and say, 
“ I hope you are not going home.” Visitors, “ Yes we must 
go.” At Homes, “Come again.” Visitors, “Thank you.” 

They bow or shake hands — all say “ good-bye.” Visitors 
walk home, At Homes collect objects used. 


A dozen children in a Chicago hospital were happy for 
hours over some little double stars cut from white paper, and 
opening ‘like a book, with a little Bible verse written inside. 
Crosses were equal favorites, 
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Suggestions for Seat Work 


(I send a suggestion for seat work which I was prompted to devise by 
re-emphasized need of keeping children from writing more than they 
were prepared to give with oral facility. The teacher of two or more 
classes will more clearly recognize this need by reading Dr. White’s 
chapter on Language.— Sara F. Derby) 


Provide each child with a slip of paper upon which is 
hektographed an outline of the school yard with school 
building located ; also a list of streets in the vicinity, and 
names of cardinal (and perhaps semi-cardinal) points. 
Each child cuts his own slip, being provided with an envel- 
ope for its safe keeping. 

At first he is asked to locate only names of direction, 
these words being taught from B. B.; next, locate streets 
that lie to the north; and so on, till he recognizes all the 
names. Later he may locate them when B. B. list is cov- 
ered, correcting when again uncovered. 

If provided with bits of twine, quite accurate direction 
can be given. If twine is of different colors, to indicate 
high and low ground, so much the better. 

This same envelope may provide several spelling lessons, 
and does provide seat occupation other than writing. 


Making Rain 


We had the lamp and the kettle again to-day. 

We put a cup of water in the kettle. 

We lighted the lamp. 

We put the kettle over the flame. 

The heat made the water boil. 

Soon steam came out of the kettle. 

We saw vapor. 

It was white like the clouds. 

It looked like fog, too. 

We put a cold slate in the vapor. 

The cold slaté changed the vapor to water. 

We shook the slate. Drops of water fell from the slate. 
made rain. 

St. Paul. 


We 


Peanut Vine in the School Room 


Few persons are, perhaps, aware what a thing of beauty is 
a common peanut plant, growing singly in a six or eight- 
inch pot, and grown indoors during the colder months. 
Kept in a warm room, or by the kitchen stove, a peanut 
kernel, planted in a pot of loose mellow loam, kept only 
moderately moist, will soon germinate, and grow up into a 
beautiful plant. It is in a similar way that peanut growers 
test their seeds every year, beginning even early in winter, 
and the facility with which seeds will grow in this way has 
suggested to many southern flower lovers the possibility of 
making the useful peanut an ornamental plant for the parlor 
or sitting room window. 

As the plant increases in size and extends its branches 
over the sides of the pot in a pendant manner there are few 
plants of more intrinsic beauty. The curious habit of the 
compound leaves of closing together, like the leaves of a 
book, on the approach of night, or when a shower begins to 
fall on them, is one of the most interesting habits of plant 
life. And then, later on, for the peanut is no ephemeral 
wonder enduring for a day or two only, the appearance of 
the tiny yellow flowers and putting forth of the peduncles on 
which the nuts are formed underground, imparts to this 
floral rarity a striking and unique charm all its own. There 
is nothing else like it, and seedsmen might well add the 
peanut to their list of novel and rare things.— Se/. 
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The Oriole’s Song 


Tangled and green the orchard way, 
Breath of blossom, and waft of breeze; 
Dew-wet vistas of breaking day, 
Drifted snow on the drooping trees. 


Through branching bloom, and mist of green 
Now here, now there, upon the wing, 

Flame of oriole faintly seen — 

Vision fair of the winsome spring. 


A low-drawn cadence, thrilling, low, 
A call, a charm unto the ear; 

A forest brook in golden flow, 

A love song to the waking year. 


And all the gladness of a young May 

Is touched with pathos at the strain ; 

The melting music of thy lay 

Our heart’s deep secrets wake again.— Sheila 


Nature Study by Months  III* 


MARIE L. SANIAL New York City 


May 


HIS month let us again wend our way to the pond or 
field where in March we gathered the first pussy 
willows. 

At the end of March the pistillate catkins in the 
jars had lost their resemblance to pussies and consisted of a 
mass of small, green, bottle-shaped pistils (see Primary 
Epucation, March). When on Arbor Day we planted the 
willow twigs these catkins had probably fallen off. The 
parent bushes, under more natural conditions, have enjoyed 
a fuller development; so that, as we approach the bush 
from which the early twigs were taken, we are surprised to 
find white downy masses set off by green leaves. Pussies 
again? ‘Their fur seems to have been rubbed the wrong 
way and stands out in a fluffy mass over-topping the 
capsules. | 

Let us pluck two or three twigs, so that each child may 
have a small capsule to examine. Great will be his joy to 
find that it is now full of small seeds, each tipped witha 
wing of copious, white hairs. It is this cloud of downy 
winged seeds about to escape from the capsule that occa- 
sions the white appearance. 

The children have seen the roots develop on the twigs in 
the jars and by planting them (see Primary EpucaTION, 
April) they have learned one method by 
means of which willows are propagated. 

The work done with the seedling maples 
has prepared them for the fact which they 
now discover, namely, that the willow may 
also be propagated by seed. They will grad- 
ually and insensibly become impressed by the 
natural order in all this diversity. This im- 
pression will be deepened by noticing that 
the downy wing of the willow seed, so unlike 
the membranous wing of the maple seed, 
serves a like purpose ; a fact which the chil- 
dren may ascertain by exposing both seeds to 
a current of air at the same time that they 
subject some wingless seed to the same test. 


Seedlings 


The seeds of the sugar-maple which were 
examined in class in March will now be 
found germinating luxuriantly under the trees 
and assuming all sorts of queer positions in 
order to extricate the leaves (Fig. 1). 
Vying with them will be found the beautiful three-cornered 
beechnut (Fig. 2) and the rose-tinted acorn (Fig. 3), their 
seed-leaves gorged-by nourishing material. 

It may be demonstrated to the children that it is this food, 
stored in the seed-leaves, which causes such rapid growth, 





Fig. 1 
Maple seedling 





* Copyrighted 1899 by Marie L. Sanial 
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by placing several of the seedlings, just after they have 
started to germinate, on some cotton or netting stretched 
across a glass of water. 
The roots only should 
be allowed to project 
into the water. From 
some of them the food 
supply (Fig. 2a and 


Fig. 3a) should be 
carefully cut off and 
relative progress 
noted. 


Next to the seed- 
lings the plants which 
will attract most atten- 
tion this month will be 
the Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, the dandelion, the 
anemones, the Quaker 
ladies, the wild geran- 
ium, the Solomon’s seal, the columbine, the dicentra, the wild 
strawberry, the dogwood and the blossoms of the fruit trees. 
May is the month of flowers. The chfldren know it as such 
and claim it for their own. Witness all the May-parties. 
Evidently we are burdened with a superabundance of riches 
and shall be able only to glance at a few of these exquisite 
blossoms. Our window-garden, however, needs replenish- 
ing. Suppose we touch cursorily and in no wise thoroughly 
on the plants deemed most common: because of their plenti- 
fulness and therefore most likely to be collected in quantity 
by some children while entirely ignored by others. 





Fig. 3 
Germinating Acorn 


Fig. 2 
Beech germinating 


The Dandelion 


We will need a deep trowel or a strong knife. 

The dandelion owes its abundance not to mere chance 
but to the power it posseses of adapting itself to various 
surroundings. 

Its deep root, full of food, nourishing to the plant and 
repellent to animals, anchors it firmly in the most exposed 
situations. We appreciate the value of this underground 
food supply to the plant when we consider in what a poor 
soil the dandelion is wont to flourish and how frequently its 
flat rosettes are trampled upon and its leaves bruised. It 
exempiifies the words : . 


**I am a bold fellow as ever was seen, 
With my shield of yellow in the grass green; 
You may uproot me from field and from lane, 
Trample me, cull me, I spring up again. 


I never flinch, sir, wherever I dwell, 

Give me an inch, sir, I’ll soon take an ell; 
Drive me from garden in anger or pride, 
I'll thrive and harden by the roadside.” 


The name dandelion is a corruption of the French, den?- 
de-lion (lion’s tooth), and has been applied to the plant be- 
cause the edges of the leaves are so peculiarly cut. We 
will select a plant in which the flower-buds are as yet only 
small green discs in the center of the rosette. We will then 
have the pleasure of seeing these gradually and rapidly 
borne out on the pipe-like stems until the yellow flower- 
heads expand like small suns. If now we place the plant 
in the rain, the inner green envelope (inner involucre) 
which protected the flower-head while in bud will arise and 
again close it in. This ensures the protection of the honey. 

The duration of the blossoms is three days. At the end 
of that time the inner involucre again encloses the sunny 
head. In a week it opens once more and, its protecting 
services being no longer needed, bends back out of the 
way. In doing so it stretches the disc into which the sharp 
ends of the seeds are inserted. The upper end of each 
seed is prolonged into an extremely slender beak, bearing 
at its end a copious supply of soft hairs. 

As the disc continues to stretch the hair-crowned beaks 
form the perfect, misty, almost globe-like heads with which 
the children play “What o’clock?” and “My Mother 
Wants Me.” 

The continued stretching of the disc liberates at leneth 
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the small parachutes which sail off to establish new colonies. 

Despite all contrivances favorable to preservation the 
dandelion has also its checks; for some of our bright-eyed 
songsters, noticeably the wren, have found that these downy 
wings are excellent as a nest lining and have pressed them 
into service. Would that the unfortunate eider-duck, who 
faces her nest with feathers from her own breast, might dis- 
cover some kindred botanical secret. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


“ Under the green trees just over the way, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit preaches to-day. 


Fair is the canopy over him seen, 

Pencilled by Nature’s hand, black, brown and green, 
Green is his surplice, green are his hands; 

In his queer little pulpit, the littlespriest stands.” 


Whittier’s description is of Jack in his prime. Let us try 
fo find him before he has attained to the dignity of a 
preacher under a wide-spreading canopy. His sharp rolled- 
up spathe has just penetrated the ground. Frequently he 
may be found masquerading with a collar of dead oak leaves 
through which he has bored a hole and which he now bears 
aloft, in evidence of his prowess. ‘The spathe which is so 
tightly twisted reminds us of the calla and the skunk cab- 
bage, and closer inspection reveals other resemblances, such 
as the enclosed spadix (Jack) bearing stamens and pistils. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit owes his rapid growth to the nourish- 


ment stored in a large underground stem somewhat like a’ 


wrinkled turnip and called a corm. The corms contain 
microscopic crystals, very acrid to the taste. This acridity 
is removed by long-continued boiling. ‘To the fact that they 
were much used by the Indians is due the name of Indian 
turnip which is frequently given to them. ‘The leaves of the 
Jack are three-parted and mimic those of the trillium. 







Anemones 


The children will find two anemones 
common this month. One is the iue 
anemone with leaves recalling those 
: of the maiden-hair fern; the other is 
the wood anemone, to which allusion 
was made last month and which 1s 
commonly known as_ wind-flower. 
( Fig. 4.) 

| Dogwood 








Fig. 4 If in the first week in May branches 

** Meek-faced anemones z J 

drooping and sad.” of the dogwood bearing the gray, but- 

ton-like buds be placed in a jar, the 

children will be able to find out why there is a reddish-grey 

notch at the end of each of the four large white bracts which 

appear later. Let them see that inside there is a head of 

yellowish-green flowers. Encourage them to look for galls 
on the branches. 

In conclusion, plant the wild geranium. [et the children 
admire its gauzy, pale rose-purple blossoms. Next month 
we will speak of its fruit. 

Let them note the sticky gum on the wild pink, which 
thus protects its honey from petty insect thieves. 

Encourage reports as to what parts of the blossom of the 
apple, pear and cherry are remaining to mature fruit. ‘They 
started on this line of observation with the maple. They 
should continue. What birds are building nests in these 
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trees? How many cocoons do they see on them? Watch 
and see the moth come out. What trees do the caterpillars 
like best? Why? What trees the robins? Why? 


References 
DANDELION 
Dandelion Lowell 
Hiawatha (Dandelion) Long/ellow 
Child Life (Little Dandelion) Whittier 
The Young Dandelion . Dinah M/. Craik 
In the Child’s World (How West Wind Helped Dandelion) 
Poulsson 
JAGK-IN-THE- PULPIT 
Child Life (Jack-in-the-Pulpit) Whittier 
BUTTERCUP 
3uttercups and Daisies Howitt 
VIOLET 
Calling the Violet Larcom 
To a Yellow Violet Bryant 
Violes D. MM. Cratk 
CLOVER 
A Song of Clover Saxe Holm 
Biglow Papers Lewedl 
GENERAL 
May Lowell 
Springtime Wm. //. Gibson 
Spring Whittier 
The Oriole’s Nest Lowell 
The Blue Bird Waittier 
The Bumble Bee LZmerson 
Sharp Eyes Gibson 
Queen of the Air Auskin 


Have You? 


Children, have you seen the budding 
“Of the trees in valleys low? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountains, soft ard slow? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish, green, 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it shines in emerald sheen? 


Have you watched the shades so varied, 
From the graceful, little white birch, 

Faint and tender, to the balsam’s 
Evergreen so dark and rich? 

Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain-sides, 

Where they mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides ?— Se/. 


Seeds on Blotting Paner 


If some seeds are grown between blotting paper or folds 
of cloth laid in a dish with just enough water to keep them 
moist, and another dish turned over for a cover to prevent 
the whole from drying out, some more important and curious 
things can be seen. The roots will be neatly covered with 
white, delicate root-hairs, that collapse and wholly disappear 
if kept in the open air fora time. At the tip of the roots 
and back always from the tips there are no hair-roots, this 
being the part that pushes through the soil; and there are 
none on the oldest parts of the roots, but for a very different 
reason. Some kinds of plants produce more and larger hair- 
roots than others; they are so small on the oak seedlings 
that I have to take a magnifying glass to see them. Exam- 
ine roots growing in earth and notice how the hairs cling to 
the particles of the soil. It is the way the plant has of 
getting nourishment out of the ground. ‘The hair-roots help 
to dissolve the solid particles, which they afterwards absorb, 
together with moisture or any nutrient matters held in the 
soil water. I have just tried ‘growing some seeds in a 
covered dish fixed up with wet blotting paper, so that the 
seeds are kept damp enough, but the roots have to grow out 
into the moist air of the dish, and I have found out a number 
of strange things that J did not suspect before, 
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AIR: “ All the birds have come again, 
Come again to greet us.” 


How to See the Birds 


A young woman, in talking the other day with a friend 


whose experience in some lines of nature-study had 

been greater than her own, said, “I feel quite 

discouraged about ever becoming acquainted with 
the birds. The trouble is that I don’t know how to see 
them. Their movements are so quick that I can’t accommo- 
date my eyes to them well enough to distinguish form and 
markings with any distinctness. If a bird would politely 
stand still long enough for me to walk around him and 
really get a good look at him, there would be some proba- 
bility of my recognizing him the next time we met. As it 
is, the case seems almost hopeless, until you can give me a 
receipt for quick-seeing eyes.” , 

Other people have experienced similar dffiiculty, in the 
outset, in studying birds—people, too, who love nature, and 
know many of the flowers and trees and rocks of their 
neighborhood, but whose eyes have not been trained to 
“ quick seeing.”’ 

To some such, a few suggestions, growing out of experi- 
ence with a pair of eyes which, not many seasons ago, were 
as slow to see as anybody’s could be—if physically in a 
normal condition, I mean—and which have become so keen 
as to be a constant surprise to their possessor, may not be 
amiss. 

The prime necessity is a note-book. 

Begin with the first bird you see. Perhaps it will be a 
robin—don’t disdain him because he is one of the very few 
birds that you think you do know. Watch him as he hops 
about the yard ; note how he really looks at you. Estimate 
his length, the general color of the upper parts, cf the 
breast and under parts. In your notebook put down what 
you actually see yourself, not what your reading of bird- 
books makes you think you ought to see. Describe the 
colors by terms that recall the exact shade to you. Don’t 
call the back brown and the breast red, if dusky and 
mahogany seem truer terms. ‘These general colorings may 
be all you will see the first time you look. The second 
time, perhaps you will notice that the head and the back of 
the neck are considerably darker than the rest of the back ; 
you may have a suspicion, when he flies, that there was a 
little white about the tail—make a note of it, with a 
question mark, if necessary. The next time you will see 
that the tips of the outer tail-feathers are white. Every time 
you look at the robin, for a while, you will discover some- 
thing new to note. You will observe the color of the bill 
and legs, the shape of the tail. Some day you will see the 
fine white line over the eye. Besides the description of his 
appearance, note the time and place of your seeing him, 
also what he was doing. You may be fortunate enough to 
be able to watch the nest building and the growth of the 
little ones. Make careful notes of everything you see. 
Every observation helps towards quicker seeing next time. 

Now take another bird. Perhaps it will be the familiar 


chippy. Did you ever notice before that the top of his 
head is cinnamon-brown, that there are straight black lines 
back from the corners of his eyes, as if he had spectacles 
on, that his breast is a smooth ashy gray, that he is consider- 


- ably smaller than his despised cousin, the English sparrow? 


Now may come a bird that you do not know by name. 
Perhaps it is a little grayish bird that is perched quite still 
on the end of a dry twig. Once you could not have told 
him from a chippy, but you have noticed that the chippy 
has a cinnamon-colored crown, that his bill is short, that you 
have usually seen him hopping about in the grass. This 
little visitor has an olive gray head, a rather long, sharp bill, 
he sits very erect, and you almost think that he occasionally 
raises a slight crest. Suddenly he darts off into the air to 
catch a passing insect, and is back again before you can 
think. The name flycatcher passes through your mind. 
You turn to your hand book and read what it said of the fly- 
catcher family. You compare your notes with the descrip- 
tions of the different members of the family, and presently 
you read that of the least flycatcher. The description 
is almost identical with your own. You know another bird. 

Some day you will see, balanced on a tall grass or ona 
topmost tree-branch, perhaps, a bird nearly as large as a 
robin. You will only see that he is dark above and almost 
white below, and that the tail-feathers are tipped with white. 
You wouldn’t know where to look for him in your handbook. 
but you recall something familiar in his form and in his 
erect attitude. Where have you seen an outline like that? 
Ah—the least flycatcher! You turn to the flycatcher 
family again, and it is easy to find that this is the king-bird. 
You will be interested to know that another bird is added to 
your list, but you will care more to realize that you are 
beginning to see. A little while ago you couldn’t have told 
whether a bird perched in an erect position or not. In 
fact you had an impression that a bird didn’t do much but fly ! 

The rapidity with which your seeing power will develop 
after a few months of careful watching and careful note- 
taking will surprise you. Only be sure that your notes are 
absolutely true records of what you really see—it may be 
but one thing ata time at first, with the uncertain points 
marked as uncertain. 

You will learn in time to note everything. At first be on 
the lookout for the general color above and below, any 
striking patches of color, the shape of the bill, the length of 
the tail, the sort of flight—direct or bounding—the 
favorite haunts, the trees or bushes, by water, near houses, or 
in the woods. Notice, also, whether your bird walks or 
hops when on the ground. Note his song in syllables of 
your own. 

With the aid of books, you will make at least a little study 
of the different bird families ; and you will soon be no more 
apt to mistake a warbler for a thrush than you would a 
Scotchman for an Italian. The Italian /voks like an Italian, 
and the warbler /ooks like a warbler. 

One day last summer two young women had a chance to 
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watch a chewink or ground-robin. One had just begun to 
observe and take notes, the other had had the habit for 
several seasons. Each noted just what she saw. 

The first wrote: “ Chewink: Size, about that of a robin; 
upper parts black ; under parts light ; a distinct black mark 
under throat.” 

The second wrote: ‘ Chewink : Length, about 8} inches ; 
head and upper parts, black; bieast black, sharpely defined 
from ash of under parts; sides, chestnut; tail, black; outer 
quills, mostly white ; bill, black ; iris, red. 

“Seen in the pine trees and under huckleberry-bushes. 
It flew with a bobbing motion, as if its tail were weighted ; 
flights short. Did not stay long in one place when alighted. 

“« Note, ‘ tow-ree’—harsh. 

“ Think it raised a crest.”’ 

You notice how much more the second observer saw than 
the first; but from what I know of the two people, I doubt 
if the second would have seen as much as the first did, had 
it not been for previous months of careful note-taking. 

—E stelle M. Hart, in The Outlook 


An Appeal 
THE EpItTor 
The Egret 


“ They call that bird an Egret, who-e light plume 
Fans the spring zephyr’s delicate perfume, 
Whose snow- white bosom in fine lace-work set, 
Is circled with a feathery coronet: 

A queen-like bird! the slenderest, purest thing 
That drops on earth, or frolics on the wing. 
Or wanders where the limpid waters rise, 

Or haunts the woods with birds of paradise.” 


The graceful egret plumes so popular with ladies are taken 
from the snowy heron. These birds inhabit the warm, 
swampy region of our own country, and were once abundant, 
but now nearly extinct. They select a lonely spot of damp, 
forest-land, and make their nests — sometimes there are a 
thousand —and lay their eggs. When the little ones appear, 

the parent birds have a busy time 
to satisfy their hunger. They some- 
times travel hundreds of miles for 
food, and when they return, go un- 
erringly, with a marvelous instinct, 
to their own nest. ‘The long, deli- 
cate plumes used in millinery are 
only worn at the nesting season ( !) 
when birds are allowed special 
attraction by way of plumage. 

These plumes are perfectly white 
* and grow on their backs between 
the shoulders and curl up over the 
tail. 

At the time of nesting the birds 
lose all sense of fear in the loving 
care for the young. These facts 
are known to the plume hunters 
who pounce upon this nursery of 
happy homes, shoot from two to 
four hundred of these loving 
mothers in a day, tear off 
the plume-tuft from the 
back of each victim and 
throw the bodies back 
among the help- 
less children 
and go their 
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way to another heronry. What becomes of the thousands 
of little ones? They starve, cry, suffer, and die. Will this 
murder of the innocents, this scene of death-desolation, 
come up before us the next time we order a bonnet, and 
covet the graceful plume of the egret? No wonder this bird 
is called the “ bonnet-martyr.” 
“‘ Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat? 
Think of the mothers, too, 
Bright eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan — birdling’s despair? 


Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the shame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for the jauntiness brightening the street ! 
This is your halo — O faces so sweet — 
Death, and for that!” — Se/. 


A Tale of a Bonnet 


A Tragedy in Three Parts 
The Bonnet 
A bi’ of foundation as big as your hand; 
Bows of ribbon and lace; 
Wire sufficient to make them stand; 
A handful of roses, a velvet band — 
It lacks but one crowning grace. 


The Bird 


A chirp, a twitter, a flash of wings, 
Four wide open mouths in a nest; 
From morning till night she brings and brings, 
For growing birds, they are hungry things — 
Aye! hungry things at the best. 


The crack of a rifle, a shot well sped; 
A crimson stain on the grass; 
Four hungry birds in a nest unfed — 
Ali! well, we will leave the rest unsaid; 
Some things it were better to pass. 


The Wearer 
The lady has surely a beautiful face, 
She has surely a queenly air; 
The bonnet had flowers and ribbon and lace; 
But the bird has added the crowning grace — 
It is really a charming affair. 


Is the love of a bonnet supreme over all, 
In a lady so faultlessly fair? 
The Father takes heed when the sparrows fall, 
He hears when the starving nestlings call — 
Can a tender woman not care? — Susan E. Gammons 


Invitation to Bird Day Exercises, 


If guests are to be invited let the children draw and color 
or paint a picture of a dove, swallow or other bird with a 
note of invitation in its mouth. On this should be written 
or printed the invitation and the date and hour of the 
exercises and the name and grade of school. ‘These birds 
may be mimeographed by the teacher and colored or 
painted by the youngest pupils. If swallows are chosen as 
messengers, color or paint them black, with the exception 
of the throat and breast, which should be a chestnut. If 
the bluebird or dove is chosen, the birds may be cut from 
white, gray or blue paper and pasted on the bristol boar«| 
or drawing paper. ‘The invitation may be written and 
pasted on the cardboard with the messenger bird who 
carries it. 


Gladness on wings, the bo»olink is here: 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or, givin’ ’way to’t in mock despair, 

Runs down a brook o’ laughter thru the air.—Lowell 
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““() Come Let Us Live with Our Children” 


‘“*O come, let us live with our children,” 
And see all the world through their eyes; 
Let us see Nature’s shrine through a halo divine, 
That will give a new light to your soul and to mine 
Let us with the children be wise. 


‘* O come, let us live with our children; ” 
Let us hear with their ears once again 
The flitting of birds, the twigs the wind stirred, 
The rustle and song; now our vision is blurred, 
And our senses are blunted, O men! 
— Elmer Playter Seabury. 





Straws in the School-room | 


“Straws show which way the wind blows.”— 


S. LILLIAN BLAISDELL 


6 HAT can he know of my work when he has only 

W visited me twice this whole year, and not stayed 

over five minutes either time. He has a grudge 

agamst me, I suppose,’’ and Miss Carter sank 

into a chair denouncing in the bitterest terms the school 

official who had told the committee that she was a poor 

teacher, one whom he could not recommend for another 

year’s appointment. ‘“ What right has he to pass judgment 

on my teaching when he has seen so little of it?” she added 
defiantly. 

“ What did he see when he visited you?” asked a fellow- 
ceacher. 

“‘ Why, the first time he came, he saw the beginning of a 
number lesson. It was a good lesson too, for the children 
all paid good attention and gave the answers almost as fast 
as I could ask the questions. I forget what the children at 
their seats were doing, but I remember very distinctly con- 
gratulating myself after he had gone that nothing terrible had 
happened. ‘The second time he came | was gétting ready 
for a geography lesson, but just as the first boy stood up 
to recite he left the room, I suppose (this with a sneer) he 
thinks he knows all about my geography teaching !”’ 


The Other Side of the Shield 


To the question asked at the committee meeting, “ How 
is it, Mr X., that you do not approve of Miss C.’s work?” the 
following answer was given in very positive language: 
“Miss C. is very sadly lacking in judgment concerning the 
management of children, she has but little sense of order, 
and she needs a great deal of training in the very first 
principles of method. Though she is well meaning and 
ambitious, she has been born short in the intuitions necessary 
for making a good teacher.” 

What a sweeping statement, consijering how little he was 
supposed to have known of the case! To get the partic- 
ulars we shall have to take Mr. X. aside as the committee is 
satisfied with the above report. 

“When I entered Miss C.’s room the first time, she was 
writing a list of words on the blackboard for spelling. It 
was the only exercise on the board, and the children, not 
having anything else to do, were playing little pranks on each 
other behind the teacher’s back. My entrance caused her 
to be conscious of disorder, and she turned an anxious face 
toward the school. The effect was much like putting your 
finger over a bicycle puncture ; while there, all is quiet, but 
the moment you release the pressure away goes the air, its 
ardor not dampened a particle. I was sure, in the readiness 
with which the children returned to their pranks, that they 
had acquired such habit through many and oft recurring 
opportunities for it. In other words, I knewthis: Miss C.’s 
work was spasmodically prepared, devised on the spur of the 
moment, as a rule, instead of being attended to before 
school, the only time, with few exceptions, when it can be 
done in well-organized shape; or else she had, for so long, 
made blunders in the detection of mischief, that the children 
had lost all confidence in her omniscience. 
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The Class in Number 


“The next three minutes both inferences were strength- 
ened. After explaining what was to be done with the words, 
she called a class to the table for number. ‘ Don’t forget 
your hands,’ was the introductory remark, all well enough 
had it not been for the fact, that, instead of two or three 
requiring the reminder, there was a majority of the class for- 
getting (?) a rule which I am sure must have been of long 
standing. And what was worse, when two of the number 
paid no attention, but continued to meddle with things on 
the table, the teacher did not ‘bother’ herself to change 
their conduct, evidently thinking that their noise would be 
so slight as to do little harm. A little later, when a potenti- 
ally fractious child began to meddle with the forbidden 
objects, she ejaculated, ‘ My little dear!’ and with a 
mechanical smile, gently drew him away from the table, 
holding him by her side in loving (?) embrace for I don’t 
know how long. If disobedience won pet names and a hug, 
unalloyed with anything disagreeable, it is a wonder that she 
had any obedience at all. 

“‘She had barely begun the lesson when several hands 
went up from the seats. ‘ What is it, Mary?’ was asked in 
a very accommodating tone. ‘ My pencil’s broke,’ ‘ Very 
well, get another,’ was said in the same accomodating tone. 
‘What is it, Willie?’ ‘ Harry’s joggling my desk.’ A per- 
suasive smile was cast on Harry, and then she turned on 
Charlie. ‘I don’t know what to do,’ was his exaspefating 
plea. At this Miss C., looking a little chagrined, said, ‘ Why, 
I’m sorry, dear, that you didn’t listen vhen the others did,’ 
a remark that went out of Charlie’s consciousness as water 
rolls off a duck’s back. ‘Then she proceeded to repeat the 
directions for study all over again, apparently unable to solve 
the difficulty any other way. This done, she ignored the 
rest of the questioners and resumed the number exercise. 
The problems were a hit-and-miss assortment containing no 
clue as to the nature of the number work of the day before, 
nor of the exercise to follow, and answered with so little 
effort on the part of the children that the lesson was 
practically worthless. 

“ Meanwhile, the children in the seats, getting no response 
to their frantic hand-waving, made up their minds that the 
teacher was blind to. their actions, and therefore acted 
accordingly. She never had impressed upon the school that 
she didn’t like questioning during recitation, or else, having 
done so, had so often failed to live up to her own rule, that 
it was only natural that her present lack of responsiveness 
should have been interpreted as blindness—a sad quality 
for a teacher to possess in the minds of her pupils. 


More Straws 


“TI left before anything ex/raordinary happened, but in 
passing through the room, I noticed many signs of indefi- 
niteness, of lack of organization, of chronic thoughtlessness 
on the part of the teacher. The children who were studying 
spelling, had their desks variously Nttered with readers, 
geographies, rulers, pencil-boxes, pinched-up scraps of paper, 
etc. ; some were writing with pens, others with pencils; the 
papers were variously headed and some were not headed 
at all. Upon a shelf in the corner were some specimens of 
clay modeling and the remains of a botanical collection, all 
in unsightly confusion. How long they had lain in such 
condition, I do not know, but to judge from the dust upon 
them, it had been a week to say the very least. A Septem- 
ber hymn embellished by sketches of golden-rod, adorned 
one side of the board, though it was then December, and on 
the window casings were pinned several back-number speci- 
mens of children’s work, so old and disfigured by exposure, 
that their influence toward inspiring better work had long 
since evaporated. 

“In departing, I mentally pitied the little woman who 
must of necessity, as I thought, feel humiliated at my visit, 
but what was my painful surprise a day or two later, to hear 


-from a friend that Miss C., so far from being humiliated, was 


actually congratulating herself that nothing awful had hap- 
pened when I was there! In not thinking there was any- 
thing awfu/ in the condition of her room when I saw it, she 
was to be pitied in a double sense. Such attitude betrayed 
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school-room ideals of a low order, and conceptions in child 
nature extremely erroneous. 


Three Months Later 


“ Three months later I visited her again. There was the 
same September hymn on the board, and actually the same 
group of clay specimens on the corner shelf! The latter 
had been shifted around and possibly dusted at a remote 
date, but not a single new piece had been added to the lot. 
Miss C. could have had no intelligent purpose in keeping 
them there, for being so old, they neither served as ideals 
of work for the pupils, nor could they have been of any 
practical value to the visiting parent who is naturally inter- 
ested in current or recent work, not in efforts outgrown. 
And certainly, things not kept clean and in order could 
hardly have been considered of decorative value. 

“The children had just cleared desks for some general 
exercise. ‘What did I tell you I would do if you disobeyed 
again?’ was the threatening remark I heard upon entering 
the room. The boy spoken to had evidently been delin- 
quent in putting his books away, but this reminder, together 
with the teacher’s undivided attention, gradually led him to 
clear his desk. With every move, he cast side glances about 
the room, enjoying with exquisite satisfaction, the notoriety 
he was securing. Such sweetness he was careful to make 
long-drawn-out, which fact told me plainer than words, that 
he had learned from experience that there was little to fear 
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from the teacher’s threats — their carrying-out had been so 
often postponed. 

“ Following this episode there was silence, a painfully long 
one, suddenly broken by the teacher in these words, ‘ We’re 
waiting until Arthur gets into position.’ Think of it! A 
whole school waiting for one little boy! Arthur was so 
puffed up with importance at the very thought of such 
omnipotence, that he swung into position with an air more 
becoming a major-general than a forgetful little school-boy. 
I am morally certain that that was not the first time he gave 
her a chance to wait for him, and ten chances to one, 
several others kept him company the next time. . 

« «Get me the set of pictures on Mexico, from the cup- 
board, Mary,’ was the next step in the proceedings. After 
a moment’s fruitless rummaging, Kate reminded the teacher 
that she had lent the pictures to Miss — the week before. 
‘Oh, yes, that’s so,’ was the teacher’s reply. ‘We shall have 
to have another lesson.’ And with that she turned toward 
the table as though to get something there, then changed 
her mind, and after several more false moves, she asked for 
a pupil’s geography. Suddenly a thought struck her, and 
without opening the book, she announced, ‘ Let us see how 
much we can remember of yesterday’s lesson, children. 
John, you may begin.’ The sigh of helpless humanity that 
went up from the school at that moment, was so pitiful that 
I left the room, avowing inwardly that hereafter I should be 
more careful in my acceptance of a teacher for those children 
than I had ever been before.” 


Sunshine-Making 


Put a bit of sunshine in the day; 
Others need its cheer, and so do you — 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 
Leaves the sunshine-making yours to do. 


Sioux City Public Schools (Iowa) 


RECORD OF PUPIL’S CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS. 


Building —Date - . Pupil’s Name 





Age —__— Grade —____— H: alth__—_———Nationality- 
Temperament (nervous, equable, sluggish, etc ) —___—— 
General Ability —— If behind grade, why? —_— 


Sight (good or defective ) —___—Hearing (good, defective) ——— 


' First Fifth Ninth 
; ceath' See | ee 
1. Observation (excellent, medium, poor) 

Verbal (excellent, medium, poor) . 
2. Memory 

Thought (excellent, medium, poor 
3. Imagination (vivid, medium, weak) . Ss a ts = 
4. Thought (strong, medium, weak). . . . . - + |_ i 
5 Leading Feeling Through Which to Govern . 
6. Self-Control (excellent, medium, weak}. . . . = 
7. Sense of Right (excellent, medium, weak) . 
8. Use of Language (excellent, medium, poor) . 
g. Subject of Deepest Interest. . . . . oe | i oa 
10. Chief Characteristics (timidity, resklessness, etc.) . | — wre 


11. Greatest Deficiency 








Fill out the blanks at top of sheet, except Temperament and General 
Ability, during the first two weeks; the remaining blanks at the close of 
the first month, or as soon as the characteristics called for can be learned. 
Where words are enclosed in parenthesis as, “ Excellent,” “‘ Medium,” 
“ Poor,” etc., E., M., P. can be used in blanks. 


Add to the record any changes which may be noticed under any of the 
characteristics called for. If none can be noticed, then draw a line in 
the space. 


Give the day a streak of rosy dawn; 
Give it, too, a touch of highest noon; 
Make the ones about you wonder why 
» Sunset crimson should appear so soon. 
— Juniata Stafford 


The principal object sought is to lead teachers to study each pupil as 
an individual, note his characteristics and thus be able to plan for and 
attain definite results, and to secure the proper development of the in- 
dividual pupil. 

This card is a model of thoughtful, careful study and 
critical analyzation of the individual characteristics of a 
pupil. This is senstd/ “ child study.”— Ep. 


Suppose 
A Motto Poem 
(I found this poem upon the blackboard of a first primary room as a 
motto for the month.— ED.) 
Suppose my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying, 
‘Till your eyes and nose are red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you're glad “Twas Dolly’s 
And not your head was broke.”’ 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
Than waiting like a dunce 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once.— Phebe Cary 
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Birds’ Nests 


D. R. AuGssurG Oakland Cal. 


IRDS nests, like most natural objects, can- 
not be drawn line for line jut as_ they 


appear to the eye; there are hundreds of 
little details that must be rejected; there 
are many accessories that need only be suggested 
and only one idea—the nest—that must be 
represented. 
Meadow Lark 


Take the meadow lark’s nest for example. It is 
in the midst of grass surrounded by numberless 
confused details, yet a very few lines show the nest, 
the eggs, the grass, by suggestion. Suggestion is 
the great word in the representation of natural 
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Oriole’s Nest 


Away up in the top of a tall 
tree, probably an elm, and away 
out on the end of a swinging 
branch where it may be swung and 
rocked by each swaying breeze, is 
the oriole’s nest. The nest does 
not rest on, but hangs from, the branch, and so firmly is 
it fastened that even the storms of winter cannot detach 
its fastenings. 

Kingfisher’s Nest 

Who ever saw a kingfisher’s nest? Very few. They are 
not only difficult to find but very hard to get at. They are 
usually on the bank of some stream at the end of a burrow 
four or five feet long. The nest is in a little rounded cham- 
ber at the end of the burrow and is composed entirely of 
fish-bones which are arranged quite ingeniously in the form 
of a nest. From five to seven eggs are laid. 

The drawing shows the nest as it would appear if the 
bank in which the burrow is made was cut down through 
and one part remained. 


Osprey’s Nest 


The nest of the osprey or fish hawk, is very large — so 
large it can be seen nearly a mile. It is usually built on the 
top of a large tree and is often five feet high and four feet 
in diameter; it is built of quite large sticks forming the 
outer walls and filled in with corn and mullein stalks, wet 
turf and sea weed. ‘The nest proper is on top of this mass, 
and is lined with dry grass. The nest is so large as to make 
a good load for a horse to draw. ‘The birds occupy the 
nest year after year, and each fall, before they fly south, 
they repair the nest and put it in the best of condition to 
withstand the storms of winter. The eggs are usually three 
in number and somewhat larger than a hen’s egg. They are 
of different colors and spotted. 


Song Sparrow’s Nest 


The song sparrow’s nest is usually on the ground partially 
concealed by a bunch of grass. It is a cosy little nest made 
of dried grasses and lined with long horse hairs or silken 
threads. It is a very pretty nest. 
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Swallow’s Nest 


“ The swallow is a mason 
And underneath the eaves 
He builds his nest and plasters it 
- With mud and hay and leaves.” 


The swallow’s nest is one that is least exposed to danger 
and also one of the cosiest and warmest to be found. The 
drawing shows how it looks both on the outside and inside. 
The walls are made of mud but the inside is soft and downy 
with feathers. The swallow has a very safe retreat. 


Bobolink’s Nest 


The bobolink builds his nest among the reeds of the 
marshes or along the banks of streams. It is a well built 
nest, closely woven with stout grasses and supported by the 
stalks of the stronger reeds. It is lined with the finer 
grasses and shreds from the inner lining of bark. If you 
look into the nest at the right time you will find from four to 
Six eggs. 

Woodpecker’s Nest 


The woodpecker builds his nest on the inside of a large 
limb or the trunk of a tree. It is usually a partly decayed 
tree that is not hard to peck out. The place where the nest 
is built is called its burrow. The nest proper is simply an 
enlargement of the burrow and is quite roomy. ‘The eggs 
are pure white and from three to five in number. 


Humming Bird’s Nest 


A dainty little humming bird’s nest is composed of fine 
threads, bits of cotton, feathers, and hair all skilfully woven 
together into a compact form and placed neatly on the limb 
of an apple tree, so skilfully that none but the sharpest eyes 
can detect it. The eggs are usually two in number and no 
larger than ordinary peas. 


Robin’s Nest 


The original nest was composed of grasses, both coarse 
and fine, and all plastered together with mud. If all of this 
had been represented in this drawing the result would have 
been confusing and not at all easy to reproduce. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


(See Picture Supplement this month) 
Adapted from Browning’s poem by M. L. P. 


(In arranging this story for use in the school-room. I am sure we will 
all agree that the least possible re-arranging from the happy, jolly origi- 
nal will be the best taste. It is a pity the little folks can not have the 
poem just as it is; but with a little re-arranging of form, simply to con- 
form to the habits of the eye, we believe they can have it, and can 
understand and enjoy it. If however, there is now and then a word 
“outside their environment,” and they seem nevertheless to enjoy the 
poem as a whole, don’t let us bother too much with the word that 
chances as yet to be foreign to the child’s world. M. L. P.) 


Hamelin town is in Brunswick, by famous Hanover City. 

The river Weser, deep and wide, washes its walls on the 
southern side. 

A pleasanter spot you never spied. 

But to see the townsfolk suffer so from vermin was a pity. 


Rats! rats! rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 

They bit the babies in the cradles. 

They ate the cheese out of the vats. 

They licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles. 

They split open the kegs of salted sprats. - 

They made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

They even spoiled the women’s chats by drowning their 
speaking with shrieking and squeaking in fifty differ- 
ent sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body came to the town hall flocking. 

‘“‘ What’s best to rid us of this vermin? 

Rouse up, sirs. Give your brains a racking to find the 
remedy we're lacking ! 

Else sure as fate we’ll send you packing !”’ 


Said the Mayor, “ It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain! I’m 
sure my poor head aches again ! 

O for a trap, a trap, a trap!” 

Just as_he said this, at the chamber door came a gentle tap. 

“ Bless us!” cried the Mayor. 

“ What’s that !”’ 

“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat?”’ 

“ Anything like the sound of a rat makes my heart go pit-a- 
pat!” 

“ Come in!” cried the Mayor looking bigger. 

And in did come the strangest figure. 

His queer long coat from heels to head, was half of yellow 
and half of red. 

He himself was tall and thin. 

He had sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 

He had light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

No tuft on cheek, no beard on chin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in. 


He advanced to the council table : 
“ Please your honors,” said he, “I am able, by means of 

a secret charm to draw all creatures living beneath the sun 

that creep, or swim, or fly, or run, after me as you never 

saw !” 
“T chiefly use my charm, on creatures that do people 
harm ; such as mole and toad and newt and viper. 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

“And now as to what your brain bewilders. If I can rid 
your town of rats will you give me a _ thousand 
guilders ?”’ 

“One! Yes! Fifty thousand !” was the exclamation of the 
Mayor and his corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stepped. 
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He smiled first a little smile as if he knew what magic slept 
in his quiet pipe the while. 

Then, to blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

Green and blue, his sharp eyes twinkled like a candle flame 
when salt is sprinkled. 

Ere three shrill notes the pipe had uttered, there came a 
sound as if an army muttered. 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling. 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling. 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

Great rats! Small rats! Lean rats! Brawny rats! 

Brown rats! Black rats! Gray rats! ‘Tawny rats! 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives ! 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 


From street to street he piped advancing. 

Step by step they followed, dancing, until they came to the 
river Weser; wherein all plunged and perished. 

All but one, who, stout as Julius Czesar, swam across and 
lived to carry home to Rat-land his commentary. 

And this he said: “At the first shrill notes of the pipe, I 
heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 

And a sound as of putting apples wonderous ripe, into a 
cider-press’s gripe. 

And it seemed as if a voice called out, “O rats, rejoice ! 

So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon. 

Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncheon !” 


You should have heard the Hamelin people, ringing the 
bells till they rocked the steeple. 

“Go,” cried the Mayor, “ and get long poles! 

Poke out the nests! block up the holes! 

Call upon carpenters and builders! And leave in our 
town not even a trace of the rats.” 

But suddenly, up the face of the Piper perked in the 
market place. 

And he said, “ First, if you please, my thousand guilders !” 

“A thousand guilders !”’ the Mayor looked blue. 

“ Sir,” quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, “ our business 
was done at the river’s brink. 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink! and what’s dead 
can’t come to life, I think. 

Now friend, we’re not the folks to shrink from our duty 
and a matter of money to put in your poke. 

But as for the guilders of which we spoke, as you very well 
know, that was in joke. 

A thousand guilders! We'll give you fifty !” 

The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, “ No trifling. Folks 
who put me in a passion may find I pipe to another 
fashion !” 


So once more he stepped into the street! and to his lips 
again he laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane. 

And ere he blew three notes, there came a rustling that 
seemed like a bustling of merry crowds. 

Small feet came pattering; wooden shoes were" clattering ; 
little hands were clapping; little tongues were 
chattering. 

And like fowls in a barnyard when the barley is scattering 
the children came running. 

All the little boys and girls! 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls ! 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls! 

Tripping and skipping, they ran merrily after the wonderful 
music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb. 

The Council stood as if changed into wood—unable to step, 
or cry to the children merrily skipping by. 

Then the Piper turned from the High Street, to where the 
Weser rolled its waters straight in the way of these 
sons and daughters. 

Then he turned from South to West; and to Koppelberg 
Hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed. 

Then the people said, “ He can never cross that mighty top! 
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“ He’ll be forced to let the piping drop. 
Then we’ll see our children stop.” 


But, lo, as they reached the mountain side, a wonderous 


portal opened wide. 
It were as if a cavern were suddenly hollowed. 


The Piper advanced and the children followed. 
Then when all were in to the very last, the door of the 


mountain side shut fast. 


Did I say all? 


No; one child was lame, and could not dance the whole of 
the way. 

And in after years he used to say, “It is dull in our town 
since my playmates left. 

“TI can’t forget I am bereft of-all the pleasant sights they 
see, and which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, where waters 
gushed and fruit-trees grew. 

Where flowers put forth a fairer hue, and every thing was 
strange and new. 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here. 

Dogs outran our fallow deer. 

Honey bees had lost their stings, and horses were born 
with eagle’s wings. 

But just as I became assured, that my lame foot would be 
speedily cured, the music stopped. 

I stood still, and found myself outside the hill, left alone 
against my will. 

To go now limping as before and never hear of that 
country more.” 


Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

The Mayor sent East, West, North and South, to offer the 
Piper silver and gold to his heart’s content, if only 
he’d return the way he went, and bring the children 
behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavor; and that Piper 
and dancers were gone forever, they wrote the story 
on a column. 

And on the great church window they painted the same, 
to make the world acquainted with how the children 
were stolen away. 

And there it stands to this very day. 


The Dandelions 


The flash of the springtime, with little warning, 
Came forth this morning ; 
When, after a refreshing shower, the first 
Enlivening ray of the sunshine burst 
On a yellowing bed of dandelions, 
Gay dandelions 
A carpet of opening dandelions. 


The maples are sprinkling a rosy redness 
O’er the brown deadness, 

And the ash trees are swelling their buds so black; 
But from their dull promise, the eye wanders back 
To the golden sheen of the dandelions, 

Brave dandelions, 
The smiling and jovial dandelions. 


Dear dandelions, your shining faces 
Have wondrous graces; 
For, of all the manifold glories of spring, 
Not one doth more of its raptures bring 
Than the golden disks of the dandelions, 
Bright dandelions, 
The blithesome and beauteous dandelions.— Sel. 





There are twenty mountain brooks within ten miles of 
where I write, any one of which can be reached from Boston 
at the expense of eight cents by any one of the forty thousand 
boys and girls who are now living in Boston and going to 
school there: and yet I do not believe that one Boston girl 
or Boston boy who lives more than half a mile from any one 
of these streams ever went to one of them. 

— Edward Everett Hale 
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Picture Studies IV 


EpiITH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


A Long Time Ago when the primary teacher who could 
sketch was as great a rarity as the successful one who does 
not sketch is to-day, we were inclined to look upon blackboard 
drawings with considerable veneration. Those of us who 
chanced to be appointed to school-rooms which these gifted 
members of the profession had decorated, reverently “touched 
up ”’ the inherited peaches and the peacocks, rejoicing that 
our lines had fallen in pleasant places, never questioning the 
value of the pictures as permanent works of art. 

One school experienced a sensation of horror when a new- 
comer innocently erased a wonderful penmanship bird 
which, entangled in flourishes, had roosted serenely on the 
blackboard for seven years ! 

In another school where blackboard space was at a 
premium an enterprising agent for colored crayons drew a 
marvellous tiger of colossal dimensions. ‘That beast, angrily 
switching his tail in a never-to-be-forgotten bed of purple 
bulrushes and pink dandelion greens, occupied the post of 
honor for years. In a third school the blackboards had 
experienced such vigorous decoration by the teacher of one 
generation that when the space was needed for the handi- 
work of the children of the next nothing short of several 
coats of blackboard preparation proved effectual in removing 
the imprint of the historic landmarks. 

Few primary school-rooms are provided so generously with 
blackboard surface that much can be spared for purely deco- 
rative purposes: in these few exceptional cases would it not 
be better to conceal the blackboard and hang up some 
simple casts? —“ But,” as Kipling says, “that is another 
story.” 


The Blackboard Sketches of Mo:t Value are those 
which are executed rapidly, used to impress special points in 
lesson work, and erased when they have accomplished their 
purpose. 

In most instances it is undesirable and in many cases 
positively harmful, psychologically, to keep the sketch before 
the children’s eyes for long at a time. ‘The purpose of an 
illustrative sketch is to arouse certain images in the child's 
mind. What one wishes him to remember, as has been 
emphasized in preceding articles, is not the sketch, line for 
line, angle for angle, but the image which it awakens in his 
own mind — hence the need of evanesence in illustrative 
sketching. ‘The head teacher of one primary school carries 
this idea so far that all the blackboards in her building are 
erased every night after school; another principal, less 
extreme, requires her teachers to erase every illustrative 
drawing at least once a week. It is a significant fact that 
the teachers'in these two schools use illustrative drawings 
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very effectively : they have learned that simple direct outlines, 
made quickly, to serve a definite purpose, are far more 
satisfactory than one elaborate picture produced by such an 
endless amount of fussing and puttering that it cannot be 
erased at the end of a week without serious pangs of regret. 
It is also true that one gains greater facility in the use of 
the crayon by making ten simple outline drawings than by 
making one more ambitious sketch in the given time. 


When the Same Sketch can be Used to advantage 
on several occasions time and strength may be saved by mak- 
ing it on paper instead of the blackboard. Such bits of 
apparatus should be neatly mounted and kept covered when 
not in use. Most effective and artistic sketches in crayon or 
water-color may be made on gray cr any other neutral back- 
ground. One teacher showed me a set of seven very pleasing 
water-color drawings illustrating the Seven Little Sisters. “It 
takes no longer than to do them on the blackboard and they 
are much prettier, and fresher,” she said. 


The Clearest Effects in sketching on the blackboard 
are sccured by accented outlines, the simpler the better. The 
form of the objects represented should be expressed or sug- 
gested by the fewest possible lines, those of the foreground, of 
course, being stronger in color than the lines in the distance, 
although all the lines should be quite distinct to the pupils in 
the back seats. Very skilled hands may secure good effects 
by massing with the broadside of the crayon but the results 
usually obtained by that method of work are at once 
vaporous, woolly, indefinite, characterless, and too often 
wholly inaccurate, inasmuch as the process is one which 
lends itself readily to covering a multitude of sins — or. 
appearing to cover them. 

Teachers can gaim much in the direction of outline 
sketching by studying and copying the minor details of 
really good outline sketches which are abundant in the best 
illustrated magazines,— such details as the human figures in 
Joseph Pennell’s work ; accessories of C. D. Gibson and W. 
H. Gibson ; sky, cloud and water lines of George Wharton 
Edwards ; bits of landscape from W. T. Smedley’s work ; 
details from Frederic Reminton, etc. 


One Finishing Touch that should not be overlooked is 
the marginal line or frame enclosing the picture and separa- 
ting it from the confusion of neighboring number work, and 
spelling words: even the crudest sketch speaks more plainly 
when it speaks from a “ little space of silence.” 

If several pictures are used as a series on limited black- 
board room they may be connected as in the following illus- 
tration which represents a board in a primary school where 
for a few days Hiawatha formed the subject of reading and 
language lessons. The lettering, which should be white and 


plain, is an incidental, but by no means to be despised, aid to 
reading. 
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“ We’il bring them to-day the violets blue, 
And roses red and white, 
The colors bright they bore so true 
For.God and home and right.” 


May, 1899 


: eiinGlllietint Setntnde tilted 
+ DECORATION DAY z 


MAY 30, 1899 
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Deck Them With Flowers 


* Cover them over with beautiful flowers ; 
Deck them with garlands, these brothers of ours ; 
Give them the meed they have won in the past ; 
Give them the honors their merit forecasts ; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife ; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life.” 


“ As thrills of long hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone.” 


From President McKinley 


Sectional lines no longer mar the map 
of the United States. Sectional feeling 
no longer holds back the love we bear 
each other. Fraternity is the national 
anthem, sung by a chorus of forty-five 
states and our territories at home and 
beyond the seas. The Union is once 
more the common atlas of our love and 
loyalty, our devotion and sacrifice. The 
old flag again waves over us in peace 
with new glories, which your sons and 
ours have this year added to its sacred 
folds. 

A nation which cares for its disabled 
soldiers, as we have always done, will 
never lack defenders. The national ceme- 
teries for those who fell in battle are proof 
that the dead as well as the living have 
our love. What an army of silent senti- 





nels we have, and with what loving care 
their graves are kept. 

Every soldier’s grave made during our 
unfortunate civil war is a tribute to Amer- 
ican valor. And while, when those graves 
were made, we differed widely about the 
future of this government, the differences 
were long ago settled by the arbitration of 
arms — and the time has now come in the 
evolution of sentiment and feeling, under 
the providence of God, when in the spirit 
of fraternity we should share with you in 
the care of the graves of the Confederate 
soldiers. 

What a glorious future awaits us if 
unitedly, wisely, and bravely we face the 
new problems now pressing upon us, 
determined to solve them for right and 
humanity. 














——— 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day And all Day 


“ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


HIS is “the white month” in the country, white 
tinged with pink, and filling the air with fragrance of 
fruit blossoms, where the bees hum busily and the 
birds are smuggling straws, fibres, hairs, moss and all 

the other materials they use, into the particular crotch or 
hole or pendent fork which eaeh pair has chosen for its new 
nest. All the life that lay hidden and quiet through the 
winter seems to have waked and come out now, ready for 
the work of the year, and this work is the same for the 
plants, the insects, the birds, and the beasts —it is the pro- 
ducing of seeds, eggs, or young to carry on the life of the 
race. They do not know that this is their work. They have 
no power to foresee the future in this way. They only fulfil 
the demands of their own natures, obey the laws of their 
own being, and live the life which their inheritance and sur- 
roundings have fitted them to live. The plant cannot 
change its way of distributing its seeds even though another 
way might suit its needs better now, nor can the butterfly 
change the color of its lerve, although another tint might 
make them less visible and therefore safer. The birds and 
beasts care for their young as long as their care is needed to 
preserve life, but even their “ mother-love”’ seems, in most 
instances, to pass with the need that called it out. Do not 
let a so-called “ poetical” sentimentality blind your eyes to 
this truth. Face the truth and recognize its place in the 
Universal Law, and do not give to the children false ideas of 
the plants and animals because “they are so pretty” as put 
in some of the inaccurate books and articles of ‘ popular ”’ 
writers. If you do not stand for truth in this nature work, 
you had far better let it all alone, for you will do only harm. 
It will not be study of the plants and animals but of some 
one’s idea of what the plants and animals ought to be and 
do, and the two are likely to be quite different — judging 
from many of the articles and popular books. 

Study the plants and creatures themselves with the chil- 
dren, and note yourexperiences, not as the whole and only 
truth, but as what you and the children have seen. Other 
observers may have quite different experiences. Do not tell 
the children to “notice the wonderful maternal care of the 
moth which fastens its eggs firmly to the twig or leaf of the 
tree which will provide most suitable food for the young 
caterpillars.” Why? Because the moth would place her 
eggs just as firmly and carefully if they were unfertilized and 
could never give caterpillars, and because the moth does not 
always choose for her egg-laying a plant whose leaves the 
young larve will eat. I have seen free cecropia and foly- 
phemus moths lay eggs on a window-blind out of doors, and 
I am quite sure that the young caterpillars did not find green 
paint suitable food! I have also found eggs carefully placed 
on leaves which the caterpillars would not eat even when 
starving, 

If you remember that the moth usually dies before her 
eggs hatch, you will easily see that she cannot possibly know 
anything about her offspring, and therefore cannot plan for 


them. Do not, then, let the writers who justify their mis- 
statements as “ poetical imagination’ lure you into giving 
the children ideas which are not true. Go to Nature, not to 
“popular ” science books, for your facts. If, later, you con- 
sult books, and I hope that you do, use real science books 
written by men and women who know their subjects, and are 
accurate observers. Do not be afraid of their being ‘“ hard 
reading.” ‘They are not, and when you have read them, you 
have something worth having. If I could make you all be- 
lieve this paragraph so fully that you would act upon it, I 
should have given you more true help than I can hope to 
give in any other way. 


“ Please tell me why crocuses all shut up when it rains 
and snowdrops stay open.” 


The whole object of the crocus flower is to form seed, and 
for this its pollen and ovary must be in good order. If the 
crocus held its cup open during the rain the drops would 
wash away the pollen. ‘The snowdrop has the same work to 
do, but its drooping flower forms a roof over the stamens 
and keeps the pollen dry, so that it does not need to close. 


“ What makes the dandelion flowers lie down when they 
begin to wither, and then stand up with such very long stems 
when the seeds come?” 


The dandelion also has to make seeds for the good of its 
kind, and when the seeds are fertilized the flower-head sinks 
down for a little while the seeds ripen, and the stem grows 
long enough to raise the downy ball above the surrounding 
grass, so that the wind catches the little white parachutes and 
carries the seeds far and wide. The dandelion does not 
plan this. In the beginning of dandelions those plants whose 
stems grew longest scattered most seeds favorably, and these 
seeds made plants with a tendency to lengthening stems, 
while the kind whose stems were not long enough to give the 
seeds a chance of help from the wind, became scarce or died 
out. This is “ survival of the fittest.’’ 


“I have been seeing some plants go to sleep at night. Why 
do they sleep? What good does it do?” 


The “sleep ” of plants is not what we mean by sleep. It 
has been proved, by careful experiments that leaves fold to- 
gether, or otherwise change their position, in such ways as to 
offer the smallest possible surface to the cold night air and 
dew. ‘The upper side of most leaves is the more sensitive to 
cold and heat, and is turned down, or held near another leaf, 
or turned up against the stem. Darwin’s “ Movements of 
Plants” gives a detailed account of experiments proving the 
reason for the “sleep” of plants. Lubbock and Goodale 
quote Darwin in their statements of the same habit, and 
Gibson’s “ Sharp Eyes” gives a list of plants and the posi- 
tions in which they “ sleep.” 


“ Why do not all plants go to sleep at the same time when 
they are in the same garden?” 


Because all are not equally sensitive. Some can bear 
much more cold than others. Besides, different parts of a 
garden vary in temperature. Plants on the south side of a 
wall seldom feel the frost as soon those in an unprotected bed. 
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“ What is the use of hairs on the stems of plants ?” 


The hairs keep small ants and crawling insects from reach- 
ing the flowers and stealing the nectar. What hurt would it 
do if they did steal the nectar? There would be nothing to 
attract the bees ér moths to the flowers, and then the poilen 
would not be taken from one flower to another and no seeds 
would form. The plant does not say to its kindred, “Go to, 
let us clothe our stems with hairs, that the little crawling 
things may not steal our nectar, since they are small enough 
to do this without coming in contact with our anthers and 
stigmas, and will be of no use in distributing the pollen,” as 
you might be led to think by some accounts of the plants. 
Those plants whose stems were hairy kept their nectar for the 
larger flying insects which bumped their heads against the 
anthers and stigmas, and went away with pollen-grains adher- 
ing to them, and these they rubbed off on the stigmas of the 
next flowers they visited, and so seeds were formed abun- 
danitly, and the plant was fit to survive. But there are sur- 
viving plants which are not hairy, you say, and that is very 
true. They have different kinds of “ fitness ”” which enable 
them to “survive.” Some have sharp spines around the 
flower-heads, like thistles ; others have cup-shaped groups of 
leaves around the flower-stem and these leaves hold water 
enough to keep small crawlers away from the stem above 
them ; still others have pendulous flowers with smooth stems ; 
others have viscid, or sticky, stems which catch the feet of 
the ants and hold them fast. It would be fine practice for 
the children to try to tell just how each flower is protected 
from nectar-thieves, and what kind of insects it needs to 
fertilize its seeds. It gives a good chance for observation 
and reasoning. 


“ What does a field-mouse do with striped ribbon-grass ? 
I often see one in the garden, but it runs away and I can 
never see whether it eats the grass or not.” 


Probably not. One of my friends was weeding in her 
garden near a clump of ribbon-grass, and saw a mouse go to 
the grass and disappear. As she loves wild creatures and 
their ways interest her, she kept very still, and in a moment 
the mouse came in sight with the end of a long grass-blade 
in its mouth. It did not notice her, but began to pull the 
grass-blade around its body, and pulled and wound until the 
whole blade was wrapped around it, and ‘then it went off to 
its hole and disappeared. In a few minutes it came back 
again, took another grass-blade in the same way, wound itself 
up in it, and again went to its hole. Three times my friend 
saw this done, and then the mouse evidently had enough to 
line its nest, for it did not reappear. 

Probably your field-mouse wanted the grass for the same 
purpose. Perhaps if you watch quietly you may be able to 
see it again this year and find out. 


“ Please tell me what butlds chimneys around deep holes in 
the ground. They are made of sticks, moss, bark, and such 
things, and I saw three of them on a bank, but I could not 
see what made them.” 


Lycosa arenicola builds these turrets. It is a spider, large 
but not huge, and it burrows deep, round holes in the ground, 
lines them with silk, and then builds these towers to con- 
ceal the opening. The sticks are fastene@ together with 
silken threads such as make cobwebs, and sometimes the 
towers are two or three inches high. I found a whole village 
of these towers on a sunny hillside one May, and a friend 
and I spent several hours watching them to see what lived 
in them. There were more than forty, and we dug up one 
whole burrow and decided that it must be the work of a 
spider, but we could not find the spider. Then we thrust 
slender twigs down into some of the burrows and found that 
some of them were over fifteen inches deep, while others 
were only four or five, but still no spider appeared. Finally 
we sat down and kept very still, and soon a dark spot 
appeared at the top of one turret. We held our breath and 
watched still more closely, and in a moment two legs came 
over the edge, then mandibles appeared, and then—I 
sneezed, and ina flash all disappeared, and we had to wait 
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and watch for some time before the legs reappeared. But 
this time the whole spider came out, dropped from the top 
of the tower, and scuttled off among the dry leaves after 
food. Almost immediately several others came out of their 
towers, and we soon became familiar with them, but were 
not fortunate enough to see one building. In “Home 
Studies in Nature ” Mrs. Treat gives an account of the nest- 
building of a turret-spider and of that of the trap-door 
spider also. It is worth reading. 


“ Why does the same butterfly or moth have so many 
names? I mean why does one writer call the moth ‘ callo- 
samia promethea,’ and another call it‘ attacus promethea’ ?” 


Because the two writers differ in opinion as to its proper 
name — often because there is doubt which name was given 
to the moth first, the discoverer or earliest classifier having 
the right to name the moth. Some time the names will be 
definitely agreed upon by all entomologists and a check-list 
will be published which will be adopted as correct. Mean- 
while all we can do is to take the names given in the best 
list we have, and I always use those in the list of Prof. John 
B. Smith, State Entomologist of New Jersey. 

Of course the difference of opinion is not always based 
on priority of naming. Different entomologists classify on 
different bases, so that one might consider a moth as belong- 
ing to one family because certain characteristics, which he 
held most important, would put it in that family, while 
another entomologist, basing his classification on another set 
of characteristics, would put the moth into another family in 
which this set predominated. Uniform basis of classifica- 
tion will settle all this some day. 


“ Please tell me what lis in the lumps of mud I find on 
the coping of our stone wall and on the stone that marks the 
Joundation of our house. There is sometimes a hole in the 
mud, sometimes not.” 


Probably mud-wasps built those mud-cells, and if you 
watch them you may see the provisioning of the cells for the 
young. It is very interesting. These wasps are akin to 
those which make the pretty little clay “ jugs” found on the 
stems of plants, and of which Gibson gives a picture and an 
account in “‘ Sharp Eyes.’’ ‘They are also akin to the large 
wasps which dig holes in the path and catch grasshoppers 
and caterpillars to serve as food for the young. ‘These large 
wasps sting the caterpillars in one spot, paralyzing them but 
not killing them, then lay an egg on each and stow them 
away in the burrows. When all is arranged to suit them, 
they close the burrows and leave the eggs to hatch and the 
larve to feed and grow up as they may. 


‘“* How can city teachers get any butterflies, or caterpillars, 
or beetles, or any such things for their schools?” 


By hunting for them and using every opportunity. I have 
found ten kinds of butterflies in Boston streets, between 
Massachusetts Avenue and the Public Garden, and several 
others in the Public Garden and the Common. I have 
found several kinds of moths in the same district, and sev- 
eral kinds of caterpillars on the woodbine on our house, the 
nasturtiums under the windows, and the weeds in empty lots. 
I know one teacher who supplied a large school with speci- 
mens from half a dozen empty lots in the city where she 
lived, and another who always had something interesting 
from her walks in Chicago parks. A third found ample 
material within a trolley ride of Chicago, and a fourth sup- 
plied two rooms from her “finds” in Central Park and 
Prospect Park. One teacher in a large city had a willow 
tree in the corner of the school yard, and from that she got 
“something new every year.” Of course it is better and 
more interesting to have a wide range, but much excellent 
work can be done with material to be found in or near any 
city if one has keen powers of observation and is not afraid 
of being thought “a crank” for searching vacant lots and 
their weeds. ‘The children will have no such fears. Always 
look under and near electric lights for insects, 
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Problems in Rhyme 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


(Answers to be found and illustrated in cuttings by the children, The specimen cuttings given here are not intended for correct 


answers to problems but for suggestive forms.—Ed. ) 





A lonely little birdie Two butterflies were red and black, 
Sat singing in a tree, Two butterflies were blue, 
By and by two more came, Two butterflies had yellow wings, 





Then there were How many are three times two? 





Apples ripe, apples red ! 
One for you and one for Ted, 
One for Jack, and one for Joe, 
A squirrel was hunting for acorns one day, Takes apples, don’t you know? 
He found them quite plenty, and had ten 
stowed away, 
When he saw these two big ones down 
under a tree ; 
“ Ah! ha! my good fellow!” and he chuckled 
with glee, 
“Ten acorns and two make a 











; oh my! See the little chickens 
Walking in a line. 

Five are by the barnyard fence, 
And these four make 


Can‘a school-boy count any better than 1?” 











How many shoes to shoe old Ned? 

How many to shoe his mate? 

Oh ! it takes shoes to shoe old Ned, 
And times are 








Brindle, Bess, and Daisy, 
In the pasture green, 
With ten other cows 














Make just , 

Down in the orchard see the hives of bees, 
Four in a row out under the trees. 

Four little owls are blinking in a tree, Four in a row, and two rows I can see, 

If two of them should fly away Now can you tell how many that would be? 

How many would there be? 

My pigeon house I opened wide Out on the water swimming away, 

And set my six doves free. Are old mother duck and her ducklings gay, 

Two have come back for rest and food. There are one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 


be? And four on the bank make just 








Where can the other 


Ten tall tulips, od 
By the garden gate, 

Nellie picked two, > How many fishes did Charlie get? 
And then there were . , 4 

Six flies were feasting on some cake, Ang 


And having lots of fun, 
Old toady walked along that way, 
Ate and left but one. 


Charlie went fishing in the brook, 
He caught five with his line and hook, 
And five more with his little net ; 














Ten golden pumpkins 
Growing on a vine, 

Tom made a Jack-o-lantern, 
Then there were . 
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Letter From a Primary Teacher 


My dear Edith:— 


I am fast losing my philosophy and much of my 
philanthropic interest in “ the masses,” since 1 came here to 
teach a primary school. 

Nothing unusual has happened during the last month. 
Hugo has fillen from a two-story building and burned “ him- 
self to death ’’ with a gasoline stove, but he had life enough 
left this morning to invent an entirely new excuse for being 
tardy for the twenty-ninth time. 

“T couldn’t come no sooner, Miss May, I just couldn’t 
find my pants. My sister she just got ’em for me under the 
bed.” He had been indulging in his usual breakfast of 
bread and beer and wore a seraphic smile. 

The schoo! laws of this state have all sorts of rules for 
suspending children for not appearing, but no rules whatso- 
ever for compelling them to come. 

“Where is Evelyn, Hilda?” I inquired this morning. 
“Home.” “Why didn’t she come?” “Don’t know.” 
“I do, Miss May, called Elsie, “‘ Her shoes ain’t twins, that’s 
why.” 

Billy Wait is resplendent in a new spring suit, a pair of 
indigo blue “ overalls’’ that reach to the floor. ‘“ Ma says 
they keeps our clothes clean,’’ he tells me at recess, when he 
exhibits them for my approval. Billy has a marked antipathy 
for water applied externally, and doesn’t care for school at 
all. ‘I don’t like no readin’s,” he says ; “ just the drawin’ 
and paintin’.” When I ask what he intends to do when he 
becomes a man, he replies, “ Be a ’lectric car man what 
takes the money, and rings the bell.” The most beautiful 
thing he has ever seen is the “machinery what fumigated our 
house when I had diphtheria. It was silver all over, and 
cost five hundred dollars!” He was obliged to stay after 
school the other day to finish sonie writing. Suddenly he 
appeared at my desk ; with a grief stricken conntenance and 
a tremor in his voice he said, “I must go right home; me 
finger is bleedin’.”” With the aid of a pin he had succeeded 
in producing one drop of blood on the grimy member that 
he held out for my inspection. I assured him that there 
was not the slightest danger of his bleeding to death, so 
giving me a reproachful look that should have melted a 
heart of stone, he settled down to his task and completed it 
in less than ten minutes. 

Swisse reports a new baby at her house. It is either a 
boy or a girl, she isn’t sure which, but it hs five dresses, 
three white ones and a pink one. (Qweryv:—Is this the 
result of my number teaching ?) 

We have a recent convert to Christian Science, Caroline 
Wing, with her fantastic gown and little woolly braids tied 
up with corn-colored ribbons. ‘“ You can’t be sick,” Caro- 
line declares with an extra roll of her eyes. ‘It is just your 
mortal mind.” 

“« Jack, where is Martin,” I inquired of the overgrown lad 
in the back seat. “He ain’t got himself cleaned yet.” I 
add no comment. The aspect of Martin when he is 
“ cleaned ” beggars descriptions. What must it be “before 
taking ?”’ 

In these closing days of the nineteenth century it is not 
allowable to call a child dull of course, but perhaps I may 
be permiited to call Martin a little slow. After struggling 
for six months, he is at last able to write the word “me” on 
the blackboard bottom side up. : 

My Swedish Lily says, “I fink you is awfu/ good to us,” 
and when I inquire the’reason of this outburst of apprecia- 
tion, she replies, ‘’Cause you lets us do just what we likes.” 
Would you construe that flattering remark as showing a lack 
of discipline on my part, pray? Is it not the mission of 
primary schools to prohibit children from doing anything and 
everything that they especially like? 

Peter Wickem has left me. All the children who sat near 
him were rapidly developing into full fledged pugilists, and 
there is not the slightest doubt but that Peter himself will 
make a second John Sullivan whom I might have had the 
honor of educating, had I used a little more discretion. 
But alas! I reprimanded him for stealing marbles, and 
insisted upon their restoration, when his mother appeared 
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upon the scene and with “ fire in her eye” withdrew him 
from the Prescott street institution of learning, and sent him 
to another school. Since then there has been a lull in 
athletics during school hours. 

The children have been much interested in bees and their 
habits, so the other day I invested in honey and crackers 
enough to “ go round”’ and served the feast at recess. I do 
not believe that was a “ regulation” primary school object 
lesson, but I think it was sticky enough to make a lasting 
impression. Joseph happened to be the last one to be 
helped, so we sat down to enjoy our luncheon together. 
He grew confidential and told mé about his aunt’s new 
gown. 

“It will look just like the pictures in the pink papers, 
(fashion plates) and ’twill be de/ted in here, and sticked out 
here, (gesticulating wildly) ’cause ¢ha?’s the style!” 

Memorial Day has been the sfecia/ day this month. ‘The 
customary school celebration consists in having a “ Grand 
Army man”’ dressed in his regimentals appear before the 
infants, to tell them how, many, many years ago, he fought, 
and bled, and “licked the Southerners.” Last year the 
“ veteran ”’ arose, advanced to the platform and began his 
remarks in this way : 

“War, my dear children, is a terrible but a glorious 
thing. Think what glory it must be to fight for one’s 
country ! 

War? Why what do you little children know about war? 
When you see a big boy catch a little fellow, give him a 
bloody nose, shake him up and wipe the dust with him — 
why, “hat, my boys is War!” 

The unsophisticated teacher not being well versed in army 
tactics has been teaching doctrine that it is rather a cowardly 
thing for a big lad to “‘ wipe the dust” with a little one. 
When she has done her utmost to quell riots, subdue fights 
and to preach peace it is certainly annoying to have a year’s 
work destroyed in ten minutes, and to have the very things 
she has cried out against, dignified — yea, g/orified into the 
name of War. 

I had made the room bright with flags and flowers the 
night before, and anxiously awaited the arrival of the chil- 
dren who are always eager for any kind of a celebration. 
Nine o’clock came and went, and scarcely a child appeared. 
What could be the matter ! 

As I stood in the doorway looking down the dusty street 
a flag waving in the breeze caught my eye. Hurrying round 
the corner, three large tents met my astonished vision. I 
understood it now. What avail were paper chains, clay 
monuments, and patriotic badges, when a circus had 
encamped round about us during the night! Could a 
living soldier or a dead hero hope to compete with a live 
elephant, or a camel with humps? Most certainly not! 
When the parade was over, a considerable number of 
martyred children appeared and joined the miniature 
“relief corps” that were quietly and solemnly making 
violet chains and buttonhole bouquets for imaginary soldiers. 

The whole army seemed to get a great deal of pleasure 
from indulging in scathing anathemas hurled against their 
fortunate comrades who had succeeded in getting twenty-five 
cents and had “ s¢ayed out 0’ school to go to the circus!” 

By the way, have you any recipe for eliminating the two 
expressions, “ This here,” and “That there one?” If you 
have you will win my everlasting gratitude by forwarding it 
to me by return mail. Don’t forget to send me your summer 
address and your sympathy and believe me as ever, 

Yours truly, 
EpDNA May. 
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The Editor’s Page 


May 


The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 
Sweet May! —Z. H. 


Have you enough of the spirit of spring yet, to know how 
to get the fulness of May? Have you 


‘“‘ Brushed the cobwebs from your head, 
And swept the snowbanks from your heart?” 


and opened that heart to every influence that can make you 
and the children mellower, happier and better? Do you 
look at the orchard buds in their exquisite tints, and wonder 
if Johnnie is going to “ pass” and be promoted? Does the 
universal quickening everywhere, the upspringing of fresh 
life on every hand and the joy of bird-note mean enough to 
you to crowd out the petty worries of school life? 1 hope 
so— from my heart, I hope so. If not, go to the apple 
blooms and stand with them, commune with them, feast eye 
and soul with their matchless beauty and fragrance till you 
are lost to everything else ; then you cannot go back to your 
school-room the same keyed-up, fretted teacher that you left 
it. The woman will conquer the teacher and the teacher 
be worth just so much more to the children. Try the ex- 
periment of taking your worst boy, who has drained your 
patience to the dregs, with you to a clear, gurgling, pebbly 
brook. (No matter if you “ don’t feel like it.”) Look to- 
gether at the bright, half-human little stream, hurrying along 
with happy chatter, brightening each pebble tint and making 
a rhythm that would beguile a cynic; and then see if you 
and that boy bear the same relation to each other that you 
do in a stilted, red-tape school-room. Get at the soul of 
the boy by showing your own soul, and never mind if his last 
paper was “all blots,” or his writing a confused vertico-slant, 
or his record for rule-breaking black as night —let that go 
in this brook-hour together, and get at the divine spark in 
that heart thus early grown over, it may be, with briars and 
brambles. Bury your own resentment against him; he is 
very likely not rebelling against you at all, but has been more 
sinned against than sinning by some long-ago intermarriage, 
some mixing of bad influences that has given him a temper- 
ament all contradictions and angles, Then it is just possible 
that you have unconsciously stirred the dormant evils in his 
nature by unwise management, and are responsible for many 
ills that you deplore. Get off your teacher’s pedestal these 
glorious May days and draw closer to your children and your 
children closer to you under the softening influences and 
the magic spell of the spring loveliness. Make your closing 
weeks the best weeks of the year, in spite of weariness, 
re-election, or examination shadows. 


Decoration Day 


During the six years of its existence Primary EDUCATION 
has annually protested against the ce/ebration of Decoration 
Day. In this seventh year we again ask the teachers to set 
themselves against all attempts to teach patriotism on that 
day by an entertainment of songs, recitations, dialogues, etc. 
It savors too much of “funeral baked meats.” Let the 
spirit of the occasion be a silent sorrowing for dead heroes. 
It is doubtful if the custom of calling in veteran soldiers to 
talk to the children is a wise one. An old soldier likes to 
rehearse the glory of his triumphs, and this is not the patri- 
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otic pabulum that we wish our children fed upon. The 
account of such an address on page 224 of this number, in 
Miss May’s letter, is a truthful one, as the editor can testify, 
and it is not a solitary instance where improper things are 
said to the children on these occasions. 


Editor's Address 


Hyannis, Mass. 
State Normal School. 


Consistency 


How can teachers impress the true spirit of Memorial Day 
upon the children and then teach them “Barbara Frietchie” ? 
Brotherhood one day and “rebels” the next! Let us think 
a little and be as consistent as we can. Teaching our little 
children to cherish scorn and resentment against the 
“rebels” of thirty-five years ago by memorizing “ Barbara 
Frietchie ”’ is a strange way to teach patriotism. 


The Pied Piper 


We give the famous picture of The Pied Piper this month 
and an adaptation of Browning’s poem in our columns. For 
the first time an effort is made to give this story to the chil- 
dren in the original verse. Everything will depend on the 
teacher as to whether it is a success. ‘The thread of the 
story must be given before or in connection with the poem 
to make it clear. All that would make the poem difficult for 
the children to understand has been eliminated and this, in 
a few cases, has broken the rhythm But the teacher, by 
careful practice, can read these passages in such a way as to 
“cover” the break. Do not give this story all at a time. 
Go slow, take nothing for granted, explain what “pied ” 
means, and what everything else means that is not at once 
clear to the children, and be sure you give some reason to 
the children how the piper drew the rats and the children 
after him. Get from the poem what these followers heard 
in the music that made them follow it. The children have 
an imagination vivid enough to grasp this if given with the 
right touch. 


‘ A Bird Day Program 


A new bird magazine makes its appearance from the pub- 
lishing house of Macmillan & Co., New York. It is edited 
by the well-known bird-book author, Frank M. Chapman. 
An illustrated bird magazine from these publishers and a 
well-equipped. editor cannot fail to succeed and to meet the 
needs of bird lovers and bird students both in and out of 
the school-room. The initial number appeared in February. 
It is a bi-monthly. The April numbers contain a Bird 
Day Program prepared by Supt. Babcock, Oil City, Pa., the 
originator of Bird Day in the public schools. Price, $1.00 
a year. 


Which Way ? 


Who.teaches w—-0—0-d (wood) and who teaches w, double 
6, d (wood) ? 
The Birds’ Nest Page 
in this number will be helpful to the teachers. Mr. Augsburg 
has not only sketched them so simply and skilfully that any- 


body can copy them, but the information he gives is just the 
thing everybody wants to know. 


“Little Sandpiper and I” 


- Do your children know Celia Thaxter’s “ Little Sandpiper 
andI”? TZhatis a poem to memorize. 
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The Little Bird Prisoner 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELI. 


: E fluttered against the bars of his cell and begged to 
be let out. All his little feathers were getting 


crumpled and torn so soon. ‘That troubled Teresa 

most of all. The poor little peep-peep peeping 
she could stand quite well now that she was getting used 
to it. 

“You won't be homesick very long, birdie mine,” she said 
consolingly. ‘You'll get ’customed to it. JZ did. First I 
s’posed I’d die but when I didn’t, I kept getting cureder ’n’ 
cureder until I was all well. If you would o-nly keep still 
long enough !” 

The little prisoner had only been in his beautiful, gilded 
prison a very short time. Just the tiniest bit of a while ago 
he had been at home in the long-handled elm with the 
rest of the childrens He had never dreamed of going to 
jail— Oh, no, no! How could he know that Teresa had 
the little prison door all open, ready, the minute Felix 
should catch him? “I’ve got him!” at last Felix had 
shouted in triumph, and then the prison door had shut. It 
had staid shut ever since. 

Teresa’s window was sunny and full of bright flowers. It 
seemed like a beautiful place to swing, in a golden cage, but 
the little captive oriole was homesick. He kept right on 
beating his tiny wings against the bars and calling piteously 
to the oriole mother in the long-handled elm. | And at 
last she came. She brought him juicy worms and sat on the 
outside of the cage and talked little encouraging talks to 
him, as other mothers do. She came again and again. One 
day Teresa sat in the window and listened drowsily to their 
conversation. 

“ Peep! Peep!’ — why, no, it was in words! They were 
talking in words like other people! Teresa held her breath 
in wonder, and listened harder than ever. The oriole mother 
was saying something — hark ! 

“ Cheer-up, cheer-up,— things will clear-up, clear-up,” she 
sang in her sweet, plaintive voice. Teresa thought it 
sounded as if there were tears in it, as Mother Annette’s voice 
did when she felt sorrowful. 

‘“‘ Never-mind, never-mind, dear,— somebody-will-be-kind, 
dear,” trilled on the little voice comfortingly. The little 
mother pressed close to the prison bars and her bright 
feathers mingled with the little captive’s. For a while they 
seemed to be whispering and Teresa could not hear what 
they said. Then the mother kissed her child good-bye — it 
truly looked so! Teresa could hardly believe it, but didn’t 
she see it with her own eyes and hear the queer, chirpy little 
“ smack?” 

“ Cheer-up, cheer-up, dear,— things will clear-up, »clear- 
up, dear. Somebody will be kind,— never mind. Some- 
body’ll open the gate, dear,— Somebody will be kind,” the 
little bird mother sang, all the way home. 

Then Teresa opened her eyes. She had beenasleep! To 
be sure, the little bird mother was there, but she wasn’t 
talking in words at.all. The tears were in her voice, though, 
— Teresa was sure of that. 

“Cheep! Cheep!” coaxed the little prisoner. 

“ Che-ep! Che-ep!” answered the oriole mother, wist- 
fully— and how very much it did sound like “ Cheer-up, 
cheer-up !” to Teresa. 


The little girl sat in sober thought for a long time. Then 


she sprang to her feet and ran to the window. The mother 
bird had flown back to her other babies in the 


long- 
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handled elm, and her clear song came floating across to 
them on a special little breeze — a kind little breeze. 

‘Somebody will be kind,” murmured Teresa and she 
was not thinking of a little breeze just then. She put up 
her hand and gently opened the door of the golden-barred 
prison. 

“ Things will clear-up, clear-up, dear,— somebody-will-be 
kind.” 

And with one shrill, glad note the free little fellow hurried 
home. 





‘“The Bravest are the Tenderest” 


Charles V, Emperor of Germany, was one of the ablest 
kings and bravest soldiers that ever lived. When danger 
threatened his country or his people, he was ready to face 
it; he knew no fear. One day in camp he was told that a 
swallow was building her nest upon his tent. He gave 
orders that it should not be disturbed. So the pretty 
nest, with its dainty, soft lining was finished, and soon the 
mother bird was sitting on her pearly white eggs. But 
before the young birds were hatched, the army had to break 
camp. The tents were struck except the Emperor’s. He 
said: “ Let it stand. I can get another shelter, but she 
cannot for this brood. She trusted me for a home. I will 
not fail her.” Surely the bravest are the tenderest. 


A Bird’s Nest in School 


A country school was surprised one morning by the 
announcement from a Jenny Wren that she meant to 
neighbor with them. One shutter chanced to be closed, 
and she hopped through a broken slat with a twig in her 
mouth. After turning her head from side to side, and eyeing 
the entire school through the glass, she decided that that 
window sill was the very place she wanted for her nest. 
For her to decide was to act, and within two weeks Jenny 
was sitting on a nest full of eggs. She became the pet of 
the happy school. Under the teacher’s good guidance they 
scattered. crumbs upon the window ledge, so that her daily 
bread came without much toil. Of course the shutter was 
never moved ; but as the pleasant acquaintance lengthened 
and the warmer days came on, the window was raised and 
Jenny looked upon the bright faces with full content. 
When the little birds were all hatched — one, two, three, 
four — it was hard to tell which was the prouder, the mother 
wren or the school. When feeding time came that nest full 
of mouths was the center of interest. Teacher and pupi's 
were helped in their work by the nearness of this happy 
family. 


A Bird’s Clever Device 


In front of a window where I worked last summer was a 
butternut tree. A humming-bird built her nest on a limb 
that grew near the window, and we had an opportunity to 
watch her closely. In fact we could look right into the nest. 
One day when there was a heavy shower up we thought we 
would see if she covered her young during the rain. When 
the first drops fell she came and took in her bill one of two 
or three large leaves growing close by and laid this leaf over 
the nest so as to completely cover it; then she flew away. 
On examining the leaf we found a hole in it and in the side 
of the nest was a small stick that the leaf was fastened to, or 
hooked upon. After the storm was over the old bird came 
back and unhooked the leaf and the nest was perfectly dry. 

— American Sportsman 


We would have you to wit, that on eggs tho’ we sit 
And are spiked on the spit, and are baked in a pan, 
Birds are older by far than your ancestors are, 
And made love and made war, ere the making of man. 
— Andrew Lang 
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NOTES. 


— Nicaragua is described as the fern paradise 
of the earth; some of the specimens are as 
flimsy as the finest lace, while others develop 
thick leathery fronds. 


— An interesting dietary experiment in Ger- 
many is noted in sc‘entific journals. From 
the same company of army battalions twenty 
men were selected, ten received the usual 
rations, ten were placed on a diet consisting 
largely of sugar. It was shown that during 
long marches the sugar-fed men suffered less 
from hunger and thirst than the others. None 
of the men showed any disinclination to the 
new food during the whole course of the ex- 
periment. Symptoms of sunstroke or exhaus- 
tion were quickly overcome by a small ration 
ofsugar, Dr. Leitenstonfer recommends that 
sugar should be a regular article of soldiers’ 
food, particularly when they are on the march. 


— Monsieur Janssen, the tounder of the ob- 
servatory on the top of Mt. Blanc, got over the 
difficulty presented by the cloudy weather 
during the meteor shower of November 14, in 
an original manner. He went up in a balloon, 
near Paris, to a height of 600 or 700 feet, where 
the air was clear, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing many meteors which were invisible 
trom below. Next year, when a much greater 
display of the November meteors is expected, 
Monsieur Janssen intends to organize several 
astronomical balloon parties. His experience 
with balloons runs back to the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, when he escaped from Paris, then 
besieged by the German army, in a balloon in 
order to witness the total solar eclipse ot Dec. 
22, 1870. in Spain. 


WHY IS THE SANTA FE ROUTE 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
SUMMER ROUTE TO 
LOS ANGELES? 

This answer is given for the information of 
those who upon the occasion of the convention 
of the National Educational Association in Los 
Angeles next July will make their first summer 
trip to California. Comparatively few per- 
sons are accurately informed of the midsum- 
mer characteristics of the vast region that lies 
beyond the Missouri River. Everybody knows 
itis arid; nearly everybody has heard of the 
desert, and of high temperature prevailing 
there, and the fear of extreme discomfort by 
reason of excessive heat operates with many 
inexperienced travelers as a grave objection 
to the tiip in summer. 

The truth is that in midsummer the tempera- 
ture of the extreme desert does sometimes 
reach a higher figure than is experienced in 
the east, but it is also true, both there and else- 
where in the arid region, that under a temper- 
ature that in the humid east prostrates a large 
number by sunstroke and renders railway 
travel intolerable the traveler in the west 
suffers no serious discomfort, because by 
reason of the absence of humidity, and the 
purity and thinness of the air at high altitudes, 
the oppressive and debilitating effects com- 
mon in a moist climate are not felt, and the 
sensible temperature i3 very much less than 
the figures shown by the thermometer. 

By using the Santa Fe Route the monotonous 
and fatiguing portions of a summer transcon- 
tinental trip are passed in the night time. 

Only eastern Kansas, northern New Mexico 
and western Arizona are traversed in the heat 
of the day. Much of this daylight ride in 
New Mexico and Arizona is through the shady 
forests already referred to, and all of it is at 
an extremely high altitude. 

It has the best dining car and eating house 
service of any railway in the world, under 
management of Mr. Fred Harvey. The impor- 
tance of absolutely first-class meals to long- 
distance travelers can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

Aside from the usual summer travel, at the 
time of the Christian Endeavor Convention at 
San Francisco in July, 1897, 10,000 persons used 
this route, either going or returning. Did 
space permit we would quote numerous cor- 
dial testimonials from prominent persons 


connected with that at yo and 
trom many others well-known in business and 
profeszional life. 
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ITS MARVELOUS SUCCESS IN ALL KIDNEY, BLADDER 
AND URIG ACID TROUBLES, 


To Prove the Wonderful Merits of This New Discovery, Every 
“Primary Education” Reader may Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free By Mail. 





ideal Kidney Restorative. 


useful organs. ' 
What more natural ? 


When they don’t your whole body must 
suffer. 

If you are sick, doctor your kidneys, because 
as soon as they are well they will help all the 
other organs to health. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases and is sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar bottles. Make a note of the 
name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy sent free by mail, 
postpaid, by which you may test its virtues 
for such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, and wuninary troubles, 
obliged to pass water frequently night and 
day, smarting or irritation in passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, constant 
headache, backache, lame back, dizziness, 
sleeplessness, indigestion, nervousness, skin 


trouble, anzmia, Bright’s disease, neuralgia, 


rheumatism, worn-out 





bloating, 


irritability, 








What your kidneys need is a gentle, healing, tonic influence, that 
will soothe their irritability and gently regulate them. 
The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 


It used to be considered that only urinary troubles were to be 


traced to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all 
constitutional diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these 


The Kidneys filter and purify the blood. 


feeling, lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty-four 
hours, forms a sediment or settling or has a 
cloudy appearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate a'tention. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful in 
every case, that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, who have not already 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. Also a book telling 
more about Swamp-Root and _ containing 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact, 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. Be sure and 
mention the PRIMARY EDUCATION, when send- 
ing your address to Dr Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
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Apple Blossoms" 


A. E. A. 


(Motion Song for third year pupils.) 


Music: ‘ Welcome to Winter,” by Chas. E. Boyd, published in Christmas Operetta, 


November Supplement. 


In their home, in springtime, 

In the early springtime, 
Baby apple blossoms 

' Gently rock and sway. 

While the robin red-breasts 

Happy robin-red-breasts, 
Sing in clearest chorus,— 

“ Wake, ’tis May!” 


Chorus. 


Swinging, swaying ; swaying, swinging, — 
Baby apple-blossoms, Rosy-red and white, 
Swinging, swaying ; swaying, swinging,— 
All the world is sweeter 
For those blossoms bright ! 


Up there in the sunshine, 

May’s own blessed sunshine, 
Dainty little ladies 

2 Smile and bow and dance. 

Hand in hand together, 

Round and round together, 
You will see them, if you 

Upward glance. 


Chorus. 


Smiling, dancing ; dancing, smiling,— 
Dainty little ladies, all in pink and white, 
Smiling, dancing ; dancing, smiling,— 
All the world is sweeter, 
For these blossoms bright ! 


In the lovely Maytime, 
Late and lovely Maytime, 
3 Fading apple-blossoms 
All a-flutter fall. 
Like a scented snow-shower, 
Soft and rosy snow-shower, 
Down they come together,— 
One and all. 


* Copyright 1899, by Atice E ALLEN 
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Chorus. 


Dropping, drifting ; drifting, dropping,— 
Fading apple-blossoms, palest pink and white, 
Dropping, drifting; drifting, dropping,— 
All the world is sweeter, 
For these blossoms bright ! 


This song may be made as elaborate as desired. Pretty, 
ruffled white dresses, with pink ribbons and decorations of 


apple-blossoms may be worn. Each child carries a branch 
of blossoms. 


I. Pretty swaying, swinging, or rocking motions. Repeat through- 
out chorus. 


2. Smile, bow low, take hold of hands, circle round and round. 
Continue throughout chorus, bowing low each time on word “ Smiling.” 
A dance may be introduced if desired. 


3. Scatter apple-blossoms plentifully. Children will enjoy dropping 
to floor on last line. Throughout chorus, scatter blossoms. 


Three Little Violets 


(Exercise for smallest girls.) 


A. BE. A. 
All recite, each with violet hidden behind back. 


Three violets slept in a deep, silent wood, 
So long, oh, so long, long ago. 

Each wore the tiniest green satin hood,— 
So long, oh, so long, long ago! 


First girl (holding out yellow violet.) 


The tallest one woke from her long winter sleep,— 
And gazed on the great golden sun, 

He dropped on her petals a sunbeam to keep,— 
The brightest and tiniest one. 


Second girl (holding out blue violet.) 


The next rubbed her sleepy and wondering eyes 
And shook from her petals the dew, 

And caught in a smile from the happy May skies 
A bit of their beautiful blue. 


Third girl (holding out white violet.) 


The smallest of all in a dark lonely hour, 
Wide opened her eyes big and bright, 
A stray snow-flake kissed her and made the wee 
flower 
Forever and ever pure white ! 


All (with heads held on one side, and violets brought close 
together.) 


And none of the butterflies bright in that wood, 
So long, oh, so long, long ago, 
Could tell which was sweetest. Do you think you 
could ? 
So long, oh, so long, long ago! 








Haucators and Brain Workers 
from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
= and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


oe only SR 56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 
> not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($7. 00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.—:- The best remedy kaown for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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THE INESTIMABLE 
y BLESSING OF StGHT. 








1 Qe ste yooaen 3p¢ 
fino este peer stamped with aie 


elegant J mag er rag ved Visiting 
cornet edding Ia 100. 
é 1s Wourr, BOX N36, mii MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five bundred students. Forty Instructors. 
for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses, 
FIFTH YEAR, JULY 10-AUGUST 18. 
A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. For Announcement address 


MARSHAL S. BROWN, 
University Heights. New York City. 








ITALY, EcyPT and HOLY LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 








Howtanp-America Line, 


Rotterdam, via Boulogne. Lowcabin rates. Bou- 
rane is 3 1-2 hours from Paris. Discount on round- 
trip tickets. Qne of the Best and Low- 
est Priced Lines tot e Continent. 

inter Ist Cabin rate, $50 and up by twin screw 
ba Saloon by other steamers $37. 
F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., 

New England Agts, 115 State St., Boston. 





Cut this ont and 
BEAUTY PINS cena to us ana we 
saints oe send you a gold 

graved beauty 
in, send no money. We send the pin FREE 
OWARD M’r’G Co., 603 V. St., Providence, R. I. 





‘$ In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry’s passenger station (in 
Van Buren St. ) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 
nearly all parts of the city. 
Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through 
trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 


sent free. A. J. SMITH, 
G P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up our rolls for fall terms. 
Thoroughly trained professional teachers and spe- 
cialists wanted. No others need apply. Covers the 
entire South thoroughly. Sixth year. Established 
Reputation, Honest Work ‘Business Methods, Reasona- 
ble Charges. Endorsed by the leading educators of 
the South. Write us at once. Now is the best time 
toenroll. F.M. Sheridan, Manager. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCI ES ste 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 





SO Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Every Position Filled in 1898 by the 


HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Was the Result of a Cali Direct from Employers. 
REGISTER EARLY FOR BEST RESULTS. FEE DEPENDS ON SERVICE. 


Telephone, BOSTON, 3463. 352 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE TEACHERS’? EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


OFFICES: / 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. E. W. FICKETT, MANAGER. 
* | 68 State Street, Albany, NEW YORK. W. E. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ====5=== 


Owing to our increased business outside of New England, we have found it necessary to 
@ open a branch office at 68 State St., Albany, N. Y., in charge of Mr. W. E. DAVIS, whro 
will devote his whole time to the inte ests of our patrons. 


We thank our friends for their generous patronage Curing our eleven years of business 
and assure sdsnnes Cana that the same fair method: that have been in vogue at our Boston Office will be employed at Albany. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSO’N OF N. E., 36 Bromfleld St Boston. E. W.Fickett, Mer. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement 02 those of the ordinary Teachers’ peactors 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Central Music Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 

or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which nas notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 19 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to cend stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, (Edw.C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. - 























36 Blackstone Building, 








WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 


1543 Gienarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 








Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet - - - - HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


24 STATE STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
The class re-opens October 2nd, 1899, at The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Regular Course Two Years. For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 


KINDERG ARTE AND SCHOOL (ow. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


East 4TH STREET, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 








New YORK. 
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Maybe the grocer is “just out of Ivory 
Soap but has another just as good.” No 
other soap is just as good. Insist that he 
get Ivory Soap for you. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the 
peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory”’’ Soap and insist 
upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


E. L. Brown. The Winds 
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But lonely little girls like me, 

Don’t like to stay indoors, you see, 

All through the long and lonesome day,— 
I’m tired of books, I’m tired of play. 


I’m tired of listening to the sound 

Of pattering drops upon the ground, 
And watching through the misty pane, 
The clouded skies, O dreary Rain ! 


And so I wish you’d tell me why, 

Just to please me, you couldn’t try 
To let the bright Sun shine all day, 
And in the night, when he’s away, 


And all the world is dark and still, 

And I’m asleep — “hen, if you will, 

Come down and make my flowers grow, 
Dear Rain, and I will love you so.— M. /. 


When It Rains 


Do? — like the things in the garden, Oh! 
Just keep quiet awhile and grow, 


Do? — like the bird. It shuts its wings, 
And waits for the sun. Do you hear? — It sings. 


Do? — like the lilies. Let it beat, 
Nestle below it — and be sweet! 


Growing 
A little rain, and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about ; — 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work, and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep ; 
A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things in place ; — 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know ?—Lit#le Men and Women 


Cnas. E. Bop. A Maypole Dance 


Draw a Maypole on the 
board. In each streamer 
place a sentence from the 
reading lesson of the day. 















[ amealled the gen-tle South-wind, From my South - land homeI Let each pupil study the 
Here am_ Il, the mer-ry East- wind, From my among the sentences carefully, and if 
I amealled the gracious West-wind, La-den with re-freshing he does not fail on any 
oo =. sentence, write his name 
~ rs a pe ——— = — 7 upon the board at the end 
.-seomaaessirestie. ib, ome pe pa. — 7 oe of the streamer. 
bring Tho’tsor soft blueskies and flow-ers, Bees that hum, and birds that : Read pupils 2 descrip- 
hills ; I am come  tomakeyou joy - ful, _[ would ban ish all your tion of the Maypole dance, 
showers— I amhailed by all the. peo- ple, Ev -er wel- comedby the which children in Sweden 
o— N+ — and England have each 
Fl erenencieses = ae teammate fen. Bear ees ani oe May. ‘Then let them draw 
wernt +o gy —\*- -—--& upon board or paper 
‘ “sence semana ae sets Met p paper a 
x ‘ Co . 
: 3 ; j . : : picture of a Maypole, 
sing. Tho’tsof soft blue skies and flow'rs, Bees that hum,and birds that sing. with stressnem, In. thane 
ills. I amcome to make you joyful, I would banish all your _ ills. * ‘1 t 
flowers. I ambhailed by all the people, | Ev-er welcomed by the flow’rs. S'reamers pupils may write 


A Little Girl's Request 


as many sentences as they 
can reproduce from the 
story told. 


’ During a seat work or drawing period let pupils draw a 


Dear Rain, without your help, I know, Maypole and decorate it with pictures of flowers (drawn with 
The trees and flowers could not grow ; colored pencils) which have already blossomed. Question 
My roses all would fade and die, pupils as to what flowers they have seen or found, and have 


If you stayed up behind the sky, only the May and April flowers drawn, 
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NOTES. 


—Two Englishmen recently ascended in a 
baloon inflated with pure hydrogen to the re- 
markable height of 27,000 feet. A cylinder of 
compressed oxygen was carried for inhaling 
at great heights, and it was found necessary to 
use the oxygen at 25,000 feet. 


— The Chinese are perhaps the most lightly 
taxed people in the world. In China all the 
land belongs to the State, and a trifling sum 
per acre—never altered through long centuries 
—is paid as rent. This is the only tax in the 
country, and it amounts to about sixty-two 
cents per head yearly. 


— In the more inaccesible parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountain3;, in northern Mexico, live a 
curious people called the Tarahumaris. - Many 
of them dwell in caves, but they have also 
small villages, all of which are situated about 
8,000 feet above sea-level. The Tarahumaris 
are smallin body, but possessed of much en- 
durance. Their only food is maize, and they 
manufacture a drink called teshuin, from the 
same cereal. Their language is limited to 
about three hundred words and they cannot 
count beyond ten. 


— The first instalments of the Russian immti- 
grants of the Doukhobortsi sect, who are seek- 
ing on this continent a refuge from the perse- 
cutions to which they have been subjected in 
their own country, reached Halifax late in 
January, on their way to the Canadian North- 
west. There were more than two thousand in 
the party, and the scene at Halifax, when the 
crowded ship came in, as the immigrants 
expressed in prayers and hymns their grati- 
tude for their safe arrival, recalled the devout 
spirit of the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
in 1620. 

— With the idea of stimulating a more active 
interest in the matter, 7’ he Ladies’ Home Journal 
offers a series of prizes for the best decorated 
school rooms. The competitive contest will 
be carried on by photographs, and pictures of 
school-rooms in which artistic or unustal 
ideas for decoration have been successfully 
carried out, are invited. With a generouscash 
offer as an incentive, it is hoped that school 
children everywhere may turn their attention 
to the decoration and embellishment of the 
rooms in which they spend so great a part of 
the most impressionable period of their lives. 


FREE TO MILLIONS OF 
SUFFERERS. 
The New Cure for Kidney, Bladder 
and Uric Acid Troubles. 

Almost everybody who reads the newspapers 
is sure to know of Swamp Root, the great 
kidney remedy. 

It isthe great medical triumph of the nine- 
teenth century; discovered after yeais of 
scientific research by the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist, Dr. Kilmer, and has truly 
wondeiful powers in curing kidney, liver, 
bladder and uric acid diseases. 

Kidney trouble is responsible for more sick- 
ness and sudden deaths than any other dis- 
ease, and is so deceptive that thousands have 
it without knowing it. 

Thousands owe their health and even 
life to Swamp-Root and thousands more who 
to-day think themselves beyond help, can be 
made well by the use of this great remedy. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase relief, 
and has proved so successful in every case 
that a special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of the PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
Also a book telling more about Swamp-Root 
and containing some of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women who owe their good health, 
in fact, their very lives, to the wonderful cura- 
tive properties of Swamp-Root. Be sure and 
mention the PRIMARY EDUCATION when send- 


ing your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. 

If you are already convinced that 8S vamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase the 
regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at 
drug stores, 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
telis how to obtain, free, the famous 


LARKIN SOAPS 222225555 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN ec menan te inet ~ — 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, APRIL. 


AIDS FOR USE IN THE OBSERVANCE 
OF 
MEMORIAL DAY 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 18 x 24 INCHES, 


5 Cents Each. 


U. S, Flag, 5 cents. 
Badge of G. A. R. 
Portrait of Grant. 
Portrait -of Lincoln. 





Playing Soldiers. 


U. S. Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the head-piece of Koll of Honor, if desired. 
On paper, 18x24 inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 
25 cents. 


Large “ Welcome,” 


Large spread Eagle, with national emblems, very handsome, 24x36. 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. 


Price 20 cents, 
Price 10 cents. 


No. 31 Story of Lincoln. (3rd grade) 


5 Cent Classics. No. 148 Life of Grant. (4th grade) 


(Order by Number) 


Silvery Chimes of Patriotism. ,., 


ning over with Patriotism and prepared especially for Memorial Day exercises and other patriotic 
occasions. For convenience they are arranged in sets of 8 copies each. With these you will not 
only have an exercise to be proud of, but one that will be appreciated by all. 


A programme consisting of Songs set 
music and Recitals, brim full, run- 


Sample sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 


$1.00 per Set of 8 Copies. Sent Postage Prepaid 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR COMPOSITION WORK. 


Portraits of Lincoln and Grant, size, 1x1} 
and Pictures of their Homes, size, 1}x2! 


printed on enamelled paper with one half inch margin. 





Price, 10 cents per dozen; 3 doz. 25c.; 50 cents perl O. 


We also have portraits only of 


LINCOLN and GRANT, size, 5x7 inches, 
Price, 12 cents per dozen; 75 cents Per 100, 
Pupils can make very attractive Booklets by using in connection with their composition work the 
above portraits (small size) and 


THE QUINCY SKETCH BOOK. 


No. 1 (20 pages and cover) is adapted for drawing, pencil and brush work. 
25 cents per dozen; postage 12 cents. 
No. 2 (24 pages and cover) is for drawing, brush work and writing, being interleaved with writing 


paper. Price, 6 cents each; 36 cents per dozen; postage, 12 cents. 


Price, 4 cents each; 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











GINN & CO,, BOSTON. 


SEED DISPERSAL. By W. J. Beal. 


The fascination of seed distribution seems 
to increase with every observation of the 
nature plan. Books and magazines never tire 
of showing the marvel of Nature’s seed-sow- 
ing, and their readers seem never to weary of 
learning more and more about it. And this is 
asitshould be. The great mass of people go 
through life with their eyes shut, and the 
causes for the commonest things in nature are 
rarely considered. Every such book as “ Seed 
Dispersal”’ is an eye-opener. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. By C. W. Bardeen. 


The series of articles which have appeared 
in The School Bulletin are here published in 
book form. It was the purpose of the series 
to give to the schools condensed and well- 
selected material for public exercises. Such 
helps are always needed, and such books will 
always be gratefully received by teachers and 
pupils. The authors whose birthday observ- 
ances are here provided for, are Bayard Tay- 
lor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, 
Thoreau, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Fran- 
cis Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, and Joel Chandler 
Harris. The style of these brief biographies 
is,as one would expect from the author, unlike 
any other. The facts in the career of each 
author are chosen with the view of catching 
and holding the interest and attention of stu- 
dents and audiences, and at the same time to 
show characier by single strokes rather than 
by a dry detail of minor occurrences. These 
volumes of reprinted matter from The Bulletin 
will appear each year till they include the 
best known American authors. 


COMMISSIONER HuME. By C. W. Bardeen. A 
Story of the New York Schools. STANDARD 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


This book was published twenty years ago, 
and is still read and still readable. 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSITY DEGREES. By 
Flavel 8. Thomas, M.D., LL.D. 


Most of us get decidedly mixed in the multi- 
plicity of honorary degrees, and it is a good 
thing that a little book has been compiled to 
make clear these misty abbreviations. The 
work is printed with alternate blank pages for 
the reader to make his own notes of additional 
information connected with these degrees and 
such notes the author desired to have sent 
him to assist in the making of a more exhaust- 
ive work. Such helps in this rushing American 
life, for the mass of people who would not 
spend time to look up these things for them- 
selves, and who would not know where to look 
if they did stop, are certainly valuable. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


CREATION MYTHS OF PRIMITIVE AMERICA. By 
Jeremiah Curtin. 


These myths have to do with the religious 
history and mental development of mankind. 
The author says: “The creation myths of 
America form a complete system; they give a 
detailed and circumstantial account of the 
origin of this world and of all things and 
creatures contained in it.” The “system” is 
based on the supposition that there was a 
world before this one, crowded with ‘‘ uncre- 
ated beings -- of self-existing divinities.” Con- 
flict followed the first peace of this pre-exist- 
ent world and there resulted gradual changes 
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till our present world was the result. The book 
contains over five hundred pages, closing with 
“The First Battle in the World and the Making 
of the Yana” (a man). Myth lovers will find 
this book of interest. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


NATIVE TREES. By L. W. Russell. 


The more tree-helps we have the better, and 
such helps as Mr. Russell always gives on this 
subject are worth attention. Maples, elms, 
birches, oaks, chestnuts, beech, hickories, 
walnuts, ashes, and the button wood are treated 
in this pamphlet-covered book of one hundred 
and fourteen pages. The information is con- 
cise, the vocabulary untechnical, and the style 
clear, pleasant and attractive. It isan admir- 
able book for class-room reference. 


HELMAN, TAYLOR CO., CLEVELAND, O. 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN AND THE AMERICAN 
FLaG. Arranged by R. Anna Morris. 


The schools are always holding out their 
hands for helps in arranging exercises for 
patriotic occasions and for Washington and 
Lincoln birthdays. Miss Morris has come to 
their assistance with a carefully prepared 
book of appropriate selections, recitations, 
music, quotations, tableaux, etc., which will 
find a welcome from students and teachers. 
It is one thing to know that these aids for 
anniversary Occasions exist somewhere and 
quite another thing to be able to lay one’s 
hand on them at the time when they are 
needed. To secure this quick reference for 
busy teachers, this book should find its way to 
school libraries and form a part of school 
equipment. The cover bears a magnificent 
colored flag to stir the blood of every patriotic 
heart. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THROUGH THE YEAR. 


Book I. 
Book II. 


By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 


It is the purpose of these books to furnish 
supplementary school reading for third and 
fourth year reading. They are prepared by 
practical teachers who know the needs "of 
other teachers and the tastes of children. 
There is so great a variety of subjects and of 
good material, too, in these books that teach- 
ers can find something adapted to the many 
different branches of school work. The books 
are well and tastefully illustrated and attrac- 
tively bound. 


HISTORIC PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. 


We are coming more and more to resurrect 
and recall the old historic spots in all parts of 
the country, particularly in New England. 
This is a praiseworthy tendency and should be 
cultivated in every school-room, and in none 
more than in the primary rooms. Every book 
that gives historic detail in a readable way is 
a valuable contribution to thisend. “ Historic 
Pilgrimages in New England” is designed for 
the highest grammar grades and high schools, 
yet every fact in history which is recorded in 
its pages, has a bearing on the whole history of 
the early colonies. Every teacher needs to 
know a great deal more than she teaches, and 
teachers in primary schools are much too in- 
clined to want their history, as well as other 
things, brought down to baby language for the 
children. It is instead much better for the 
mental vigor of the little ones that their 
teachers read such books as this and adapt 
their presentation of it to the needs of 
each class. “Historic Pilgrimages” begins 
with the colonial périod and extends to the 
Revolution. There are more than one hundred 
and fifty illustrations, and the story of early 
New England is told in a most interesting 
way. It is a book for home libraries, school 
libraries, for quick reterence, and for supple- 
mentary reading in the higher grades. It con- 
tains about 450 pages. 
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THE FIVE CENT CLASSICS. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1890. 

I wish to say that your Five-Cent Classics 
have been the means of arousing in my older 
pupils (country children) a real taste for good 
literature. These children who six months 
ago scarcely knew the meaning of the word 
poet now feel acquainted with Longfellow and 
Tennyson. 

My own work is made easy and pleasant by 
these valuable little pamphlets. 

NELLIE A. REYNOLDS, 
Saimon, Idaho. 
FEBRUARY 21, 1899. 

The Classics came promptly to hand. After 
examining them I take pleasure in placing 
them in my list of supplementary reading and 
study. 

I have received your complete catalogue, 
and shall examine it carefully. I shall likely 
write for more with a view to their use in the 
public schools of the county. 

FRED. J. PAGE, 
County Supt. Franklin, Tenn. 
MONTPELIER, VT , Jan. 30, 1899. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Enclosed find one dollar, in stamps, for 
twenty more Five-Cent Classics. Enclosed 
find marked circular of copies wanted. 

You would be surprised to learn how well 
my boys and girls like your Five-Cent Classics. 
My scholars, I believe, like the biographies 
of great men the best. Those biographies 
move the soul of the dullest pupil. 

I know of no biographies more worthy of be- 
ing placed in the hands of boys and girls of 
our great country than these little booklets 
which you have brought forth. I have exam- 
ined many booklets, but yours are the best on 
the market to-day. They ought to be in the 
hands of every boy and girl in the land. 

I think I can get other teachers to send for 
those classics. I shall be glad to hear from 
you soon. 

Yours respectfully, 
E. E. SCHEA, 

P.S.— Please send them at once, because my 
scholars can hardly wait till they get them. 


“One Good Turn 


Deserves Another.’’ 


It is so easy to go through 
life doing good and helping 
to make others happy. A 
lady who had been ill with 
a complication of troubles, 
having been thoroughly cured 
and now enjoying perfect 
health, felt it a duty to tell 
her friends that the specific 
that brought her back to health 
was Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Thus, after Hood’s had served her well, 
she felt it deserved a good turn at her 
hands. Thousands tell the same story of 
blood purified and health restored. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has merit peculiar to itself. 


Dyspepsia—" Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it made and kept me well. Can eat any- 
thing I wish.” Mrs. EUGENE MurRpPBY, Hull’s 
Mills, Danbury, Conn. 


Tired Feeling —“ My appetite was cap- 
ricious, my liver disordered and I was tired. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all.” Mrs. 
JESSIE A. MEARNS, Clayton, Del. 








Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
t 
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DIXON'S 


for trial. 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED VARITIES 


Are in the cotieane —— 9 by the 
manufacturers of 


crapnite PENCILS 


The catalogues are expensive and prepared 
for the trade so cannot be sent out to the 
public generally; but we do send attractive 
booklets and printed matter free for the ask- 
ing — and when the name of this paper and 
16c in stamps are sent, the sender will receive 
by parcel post a desirable collection of samples 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





and style. 


COLLARS and 
CUFFS * * 


 LINENE” 





For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, convenience and 
economy, they are unequalled. 
and exactly resemble stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work. 

The turn down collars can be 
reversed and worn twice if necessary. Ten collars or 
five pair of cuffs, 25c. By mail 30c. Sample 
collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in stamps, Give size 


When soiled discard. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 





library. 


ba!l he cools slowly.” 


Made of fine cloth, 





tion this magazine. 


NOTES. 


—There are now four women in America 
Serving as school superintendents in cities. 25c. 12 for 
They are at Bangor, Me., Leavenworth, Kan., 
Marquette, Wis., and Joliet, Ill , respectively. 





— Twelve of the county superintendents of 
Minnesota at the present time are women 
Miss Gertrude C. Ellis, who has served in this 
capacity for the longest time of the twelve, 
was elected to her present position in 1891. es net, pos 


—Another Indiana law now empowers the 
state librarian to organize and manage travel- 


space for teacher's and pupil’s name. Cards united wit 
ing libraries. It may be of great help : to the alk ribbon. Set of tires Souvenirs 10c. 6 for 18c. 12 for 
schools of rural communities. The law gives “ $2.25 n 


townships the right to vote a tax for a local 


— Sir William McDonald, the millionaire to- 
bacco manufacturer of Montreal, Canada, has 
made another munificent donation of about 
#300,000 to McGill University, at that point. 
This donation is for the benefit of the school of 
mining, and will provide it a fine equipment. 
This makes over $3,000,000 that Sir William has 
given to McGill University. 


—In consequence of a renewal of the student 
disturbances recently noted, the government 
has closed the University of St. Petersburg and 
dismissed all the students, at the same time 
issuing an order that all applications for rein_ 
statement must be made through the mails. 


—A headmaster of a public school (one of 
the nine) received lately the following letter 
from the mother of a new boy: —“ Dear Sir,— 
My son, in spite of his good looks, is really 
very delicate, and he gets very hot at games- 
I shall be obliged to you to see that after foot- 


—A quarter of a million was mentioned as 
necessary for the equipment of the proposed 
new University of Birmingham. Of this £160,- 
000 has been promised — £25,000 coming from 
an anonymous donor on condition that the 
total amount is raised within twelve months, 
There is an uncomfortable rumor that the 
anonymous one is of American nationality. | 


—The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass., will 
send free an interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Make Ink Pictures,” to anyone who will men- 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET iv inn gre 


Covers printed in colors; excellent portrait of the 
Bound with silk ribbon. Contains leaflets. Es- 
oF designed for teachers to use as souvenirs. 
‘eachers’ special rates: One 7. os, —- We. 


BRYANT BOOKLET ss Wuinteorsehe 


River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Uriginal cover design 
i. colors (with portrait) and numerous illustrations. 
Sent = for 10c. per singlecopy. 8c. per dozen. 


GRAY'S S "ELEGY Written in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in aos 
et form, cover in three colors, with a ribbon: 
see beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ri 4 
190 bop Sagle copy. 6 eon for 25c, 12 for 40c. 


DAISY $ SOUVENIRS Heisccs"eto 


ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border de- 
sign and vignette of landscape, inside card affordin 





































NeW u LONGrELLoW SOUVENIRS 


tirely new. This souvenir is in 
form, an Tecnteins: e Blacksmith, The Rea 
and the Flowers, ay Pa “ of Life. Cover prin’ Pin 
seven colors: weped 5 with silk ribbon. Set of four, 12c 
25c. per dozen. per 100 copies net, prepaid. 
SPEC AL: = yi --4 of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above ce wy 32s in 
all) —_~ to teachers for 30c. prepa’ — a 
M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boule = P——. ity, N 


INGERSOLL MANDOLIN, $1.48, 


One of our Great Leaders; sold by 
Music Dealers at $3.50 to $6.00. 11 
Sycamore and Bird’s-Eye Maple Ribs 

. alternate in the 
Body. . Polished 
Hardwood Neck; 
Brass Patent Head, 
Oval Inlaid Sound- Hole; Rosewood Guard- 
Plate, Raised Metal Frets. ivory Position Dots, 
Nickel Sleeve Protector and Shell Pick. A really Superb Instra- 
eae Sergata — the Money. Sent fovonly $148 

xtra. nd for Big Ca e of ca. 
other Goods FREE. ROBT. BE INGEABOLIO SD 
Dept. 10} 67 Cortianas | 8t., New York City. 
















A Great Opportunity for Teachers! 
$600 First Reader Prize Contest 


To secure the aid of the teachers of America 
in the preparation of a new First Reader 
along original lines, a prize contest has been 
arranged in which $600 in prizes is offered to 
teachers for the best manuscript or outline 
of a complete first reader. 





Competition Open Till Sept. 1 


In order that teachers may have the benefit 

of the summer vacation for the preparation 

| of their manuscripts, the competition will be 

| held open till Sept. 1, 1899. Write at 
once for full particulars. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York 





ADIRONDACK BALSAM. 


* You cannot go to the mountains ; 3 
We bring the mountains to you. 


When inhaled, Adiron- 
dack Balsam enters every 
part of the body where air 
goes. It removes waste tis- 
tue from lungs and blood. 
Rests and renews worn-out 
bodies. 

ante would like to live for a few months in the pure 
mountain air. They can’t. Takes time. Too expen- 
sive. Get an outfit by mail for sixty cents of Adiron- 
dack Balsam. You get the enlivening air. Outfit 
contains Breathing Tube, see that cut), Bottle of 
Adirondack Balsam, Pipette, Medicated Absorbent, 
Pamphlet of fine Breathing Exercises, etc. Send 60cts 


ADIRONDACK BALSAM COMPANY, 
Dept. A6, 121 West 42d St., New York City. 





The “Little Folk’s Primer” is a real gem. 
Unlike most readers it is alive. Its utility as 
a “reader” has not been sacrificed in the 


eorrelation effected. 
O. 8. JONES, 


Supt. Sch-ols, Seattle, Wash. 


REFORMATION aste SPEAKING VOICE 


Must be 5 ayy of School and rir The most effective 
means for is my new system 0: ‘ N 
‘These comprise a series of carefully VOICE CHARTS 
rraded lessons culled from my Scientific Method of Voice 
Training, which is acknowledged by authorities to be won- 
derfully successful in 17s the free, musical voice. 
(with Key im book form Por Schools (series of 3), 

$2.60 or $1.00 each. For Home ( entire series in wall tab- 
let), $2. 00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted. Profitable vacation work. + — in scientific 
training of ane speaking voice given piston Be, Boston. 
dress RI WOOD CONE, 372 Sean 8t., Boston. 








A FROG fie 'ieca°ct 


NATURAL HISTORY. = 








Send now for my List 
of Booksin poteny, In- 
o or, Birds, Fishes, = 
sa and all kinds of na-= 
ture study. Head-= 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch 8t., Boston, Mass. : 








This Beautiful STICK or SCARF PIN 
Gold Plated, Enameled and set with Ruby 
Sapphire or Emerald;send address and 










four cents in stamps for postage. I will 
send itand my circular. C. ME ERCIER 
33 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






























SOILED 


Objected to by the parents when you transfer them beginning new term ? 


HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS ee 


Water Proof plain finished leatherette material removes the objection — Keeps books Clean and Neat and makes them 


last twice as long. 


TORN LEAVES BOTHER YOU? 


Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT 


PAPER Quick! It stops it! 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES COMPRISE 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


AND SAVES THE TAX PAYER’S MONEY. 
(Adopted by New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, and by over 1200 Free Text Books School Boards, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Mont.) 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., : - . 





SCHOOL BOOKS 











LOOSENED LEAVES ANNOY YOU? 
Try HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS At Once! 
They fasten them in FIRIILY. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Supplementary Reading 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA V 


(To be Cut and Mounted) 


(Continued from April Number) 


54 


With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughte:, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine. 


55 
Tresses flowing like the water, 
And as musical a laughter ; 
And he named her from the river, 


From the waterfall he named her, 


Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 
Longfellow. 


The Gift of Corn 
50 
When Hiawatha reached home he told 
No-ko-mis of his visit to the great moun- 
tains, and what the spirit had said to 
him. 
57 
He went to the deep forest and saw a 
youth “dressed in garments green and 
yellow” with “ plumes of green upon his 
forehead and his hair was soft and 
golden.” 
55 
The youth told him his name was 
Mondamin and that he was a friend of 
man. He asked Hiawatha to wrestle 


with him, and Mondamin fell to the 
ground. 





59 
Mondamin asked to be laid in the 
earth and to have it made soft and loose 
and light about him. 


OO 


Let.no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine. 


Longfellow 


61 


All winter, till the spring and the sun- 
shine came again, Hiawatha watched the 
grave of Mondamin. 


62 
Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 


63 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in gladness Hiawatha 
Cried aloud “ It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!” 


64 

And still later, when the autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off 

them, 





As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 


This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
Longfellow 
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pea ee e:PASTE 


Better THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 
BY 2 ALL OEALERS t 
03. Tube by Mail - 5: 
CaRTER’s INK CO.-Bostox 






OME friends of Mark Twain, while 
he was on his journey around the 
world, sent a letter to him, addressed, 


MARK TWAIN 
The Lord Knows Where, 
It reached him all right—such is fame. 


A letter addressed— 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


will reach us all right, also. We are 
as famous as Mark is, and are quite 
as well entitled to it. 


THOME STUDY ssa 


FORMS, 
op PENMANSHIP, 
Dd SHORTHAND, ete. 


and private les- 
sons By Mail, 
open up to Young 
Men and Women 
good-paying po- 

sitions, affording 
chances for promotion. Gives just the training 
needed for success in business. Only spare time 
required. No interference with daily occupation. 
The cheapest and best methed of study; highly 
endorsed. Established 40 years. National reputa- 
tion. Wealso teach all English and Civil Service 
branches BY MAIL. Trial lesson ~_ 10 cents, 
showing how thorough our system is. Interesting 
Catalogue Free. Write to 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLECE, 
No. 52 College Building, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

















Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B,. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 














TEACHERS WANTED so'"iccis,"ste"*aana' your 
Mental Nuts tions.cte: book, 110 questions and 


answers (fun and debate) 10c. 8. E. Clark, 30 North 
9th sc., Phila., Pe. 


The Best Class 
of People 


Travel over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Good company makes short miles,” 
you know. 

The questions of safety, comfort 
and punctuality of service are worth 
considering also. All these are 
leading features of travel over this 
route on its great through trains 
between Chicago,Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

“Book of Trains” and book entit- 
led “Union Elevated Loop,” sent 
free by 


























































A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 















RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


The date on the colored ad.iress label indi- 
ca.e3 the time of expiration of your subscrip. 
tion. Sabscribers who do not give notice to 
the contrary are considered as wishing to con- 
tinue their subscriptions. We follow the uni- 
versal custom of sending our journals until a 
notice to discontinue, with payment for all 
arrears, i3 sent us. This plan prevents the files 
of our subscribers being broken, and accom- 
modates 90 per cent of our subscribers, as it is 
not always convenient to pay at the beginning 
of the supscription. 

* 

In case you wish your subscription discon- 
tinued,do not depend upon your postmaster 
or friends to order your paper stopped for you. 
Send a postal yourself, giving the address to 
which the paper is being sent. 


Subscribers must give ‘both former and 
present addresses when requesting a change 
of address. If subscribers change their address 
without notifying us, and the papers are sent 
to the old address, they are held responsible. 


Asan estenettnemens of a remittance, the 
date on the label of the first or second paper 
you receive after you remit will be changed. 
If special receipt is wanted, please enclose 
2 cent stamp for postage. 

* + 


If acopy of the paper shonld fail to reach 
you, please notify us at once and we will send 
another paper. 

* * 

When corresponding with us, please do not 
fail to sign your name and full address. We 
have many letters, containing money, that 
cannot be answered, owing to the omission of 
name or address. 

* * - 

Make your remittance of less than $1 00 in 
posta - stamps; remittances of $100 or more 
should be made by Post Office or Express 
money order or bank check. Currency is sent 
at your own risk. 

* + * 

Great care istaken in revision of our sub. 
scription lists, but, occasionally, a bill going 
to the subscriber passes a remittance on its 
way tous. If you receive a bill within a week 
after paying your subscription, whether to an 
agent or direct to us, you will please pardon 
this unintentional error. 

* 

In the case of Sensten subscriptions, 25 cents 
extra should be remitted to cover cost of extra 
postage. 





—Princess Kaiulani, who in 1891 was de- 
clared by Queen Liliuokalani heir apparent to 
the Hawaiian throne, died March6. She was a 
fine young woman, educated and accom- 
plished. She was twenty-four years old. 


—A bibliography of all the known settle- 
ments of the world has been prepared for the 
College Settlements’ Association. This should 
undoubtedly prove of great value to all seitle 
ment students, and it is one form of the 
bioader* educational work which the Assccia- 
tion aims to accomplish in addition to its local 
interests. There are now some fifty settlements 
in Great Britain, of which about thirty-two are 
in London,and more than eighty in the United 
States. New York can claim seventeen of 
these, Chicago thirteen, and Boston nine or 
ten. Brooklyn has two small settlements, and 
one has recently been started in Jersey City. 


N. E. A. 


When going to the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, to be held 
at Los Angeles, July 1lth to l4th, you will of 
course desire to view the grandest scenery 
en route, which i3 located on The Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, “Scenic Line of the 
World.” 

The Denver and{\jRio Grande Railroad has 
two lines across the Rocky Mountains, en- 
abling patrons to go via one route and 
return via another. The standard guage line 
passes through Royal Gorge, Leadville, over 
Tennessee Pass, through the Grande River 
Canon and Glenwood Springs, while the nar- 
row gauge climbs Marshall Pass and winds 
through the Black Canon of the Gunnison. 

To get the full benefit of the trip you should 
lay your plans in advance, and to enable you 
to do so attractive illustrated pamphlets will 
be furnished free upon application to 8. K. 
Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 


— 1 wish to acknowledge with thanks copies 
of “Raphael” and “ Millet.” They are gems 
in their way. 

GEO. C. ( HICKERING, 
Supt. Schools, No. Andover, Mass. 


THEY WANT TO TELL 


These Grateful Women Who Have 
Been Helped by Mrs. Pinkham. 


Women who have suffered severely 
and been relieved of their ills by Mrs. 
Pinkham’s advice and medicine are 
constantly urging publication of their 
statements for the benefit of other wo- 
men. Here are two such letters: 

Mrs. Lizzie BEVERLY, 258 Merrimac 
St., Lowell, Mass., writes: 

‘* It affords me great pleasure to tell 
all suffering women of the benefit Ihave 
received from taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. I can hard- 
ly find words toexpressmy gratitude for 
what she has done forme. My trouble 
was ulceration ofthe womb. I was un- 
der the doctor’s care. Upon examina- 
tion he found fifteen very large ulcers, 
but he failed todo me good. I took sev- 
eral bottlesof Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, also used the Sanative 
Wash, and amcured. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
medicine saved my life, and I would 
recommend it to all su‘fering women.” 

Mrs. Amos TrRoMBLEAY, Ellenburgh 
Ctr., N. Y.. writes: 

“I took cold at the time my baby 
was born, causing me to have milk 
legs, and was sick in bed for eight 
weeks. Doctors did me no good, I 
surely thought I would die. I was al- 
so troubled with falling of the womb. 
I could not eat, had faint spells as 
often as ten times a day. One day a 
lady came to see me and told me of the 
benefit she had derived from taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s medicine, and ad- 
vised me totry it. I did so, and had 
taken only half a bottle before I was 
able to sit in a chair. After taking 
three bottles I could do my own work. 
I am now in perfect health.” 





FINBERG’S 
MENTHOL INHALER. 





Instantly relieves a tired or aching head, 
influenza, sore throat, catarrh, asthma and 
hay-fever. 

Superior to anything in its convenience and 
curative powers. Cut shows two-thirds actual 
size, Carried in pocket just as you sec it. 

: zists or ma c 
in United. States postage-stampe, 10 Cts. 
JOSEPH FINBERG & (O., Dept. 7, Attleboro Mass, 


NEW WAIST SET, 10c. 


Our new "98 set of hand- 





tra heavy 14k. Roman 
ee or oe Crune silver 
40c. atany 

Brore’ Wessel complet 


with new a 
otncgaine, postpaid or paid for 
ONLY 10c., 3 for 25c. 


lagersoll & Bro., Dept. 101 
07 Cortlandt St, 4. Y. 








Going Abroad on a Bicycle Trip? 
Bn noom book, **Bicycling Notes for Tour- 
** ro cents in stamps. The fine new 


==" LEYLAND LINE*<*= 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


1st cabin only class carried. Low Kates Berths 
should be reserved early, both from this side and from 








England. ¥.0. HOUONTON & CO., 115 8 at: 8t., Boston. 
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Foods 


Stimulate the stomach, 


. ne gw 
rouse the liver, cure bilious- 
ness, headache, dizziness, j q 
sour stomach, constipation, 


ete. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





eat illus’d catal 
NN & CO., 48 


5000 BICYCLES 








verstock., Must close 
Standard ’99 Models 
\ guaranteed, $10 to #25. 
i 98 & ’97 models #8 to S15. 
ij Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
. $3 to @10. Great Factory 
M7 Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
dj. — E’ where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 185 No. D, Chicago, Ill. 


GENEROUS OFFERS. 









gAih h-grade bicycle, Ladies’ or Men’s, any size 
frames, each guaranteed one year; latest 1899 models, 
- to any one taking orders for 


ai Wie 


only 24 boxes each of our 5 
brands Of soaps and our 
Crescent Baking Powder at 
25c.each. You may take all 
the time you please in which 
QZ a to secure orders. Girls’ 
= and boy’s wheels for 
smaller orders. No money required, as we allow 
plenty of time to deliversoapsb foresending money 
tous. Scores of other valuable premiums, such as 
Dress Patterns, Suits of Clothing, Cameras, Furni- 
ture, Crockery, Watches, Guns, etc. 100 per cent. 
profit if you prefer cash. 
Write for catalogue and full particulars at once. 


Medicated Cream Soap Co., 
289 E. Madison St., Chicago Ill. 


BUST DEVELOPED Si 














CLASS PINS 


SCHOOL REWARD 
COLLEGE MEDALS 


Most artisticailly produced, of ANY DESCRIP- 
TION whatsoever. Odd designs and BEST WORK- 
MANSHIP. A quarter of a century’s experience 
enables us to give Absolute Satisfaction. Write 
us. We send FREE our Catalogue, fullof New 
and Artistie Designs. Style shown in the cut, in 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 erling Bily 


;in St er, 85 cents. 
HE GUSTAVE FOX CO, ‘st-ccc* CINCINNATI, 0 








‘Safety—Razors 














afterashave. Wegiveaboverazorsabso 
10 ets. silver or sta’ for sample cal 
send one at once secure y tense. ee. 
finest Sheffield steel, can be “ss any 
or on 





n wagon or 
We mak a this liberal ffer knowing 1 

e make offer ou appreci- 
atethe present. Show our s &it wilibethe means of 
working up a (Wy half the time that we could by the 


old regular way of adve Supply (o., 


\ ome 
815 m Ave., Dept. o3 A, New York City. 








NOTES. 


— Frances Stuart Parker, wife of Col. F.W. 
Parfer, principal of the Chicago normal 
school, died at her home, 6640 Parnell avenue, 
March 31, after an illness of nearly a year. 

She was born fifty-one years ago in Boston, 
and won distinction as an educator in that 
city. She was married to Col. Parker on 
Thanksgiving, 1882. At that time she was 
teacher of elocution and Delsarte in the Bos- 
ton university school of oratory and the 
Boston school of oratory, and Col. Parker was 
supervisor of the public schools. 

He and his wife worked together year after 
year in the Martha’s Vineyard summer school. 

Mrs. Parker was recognized as the the lead- 
ing exponent of the Delsarte system of culture 
in America and she made valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. Since 
coming to Chicago Mrs. Parker has taken a 
keen intere -t in the educational work in which 
her husband is engaged and together they 
have lectured from the same platform in more 
than thirty states. 


— More than 218,000 men have attended the 
schools for learning how to operate the air 
brake on cars and have received certificates. 
A car is fitted up and travels from place to 
place, and gathers in men who see the opera- 
tion, help work it, and are then examined. 
Almost all who work on railroads learn tel- 
egraphy. 


—It has been decided to hold an Indian 
School Service Institute at the coming meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. This will be devoted 
mainly to practical work and round table dis- 
cussions. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Dear Sirs: —Ibeg that you will overlook my 
carelessness in neglecting to acknowledge the 
receipt of the library. 

Yesterday—the beginning of the term— 
the children were told that the books had 
come. They were delighted to find them 
all that they expected. Thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
MABEL WAS BURN, 
Principal Page Int. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Accept my thanks ffor the stories of 
* Raphael” and “ Millet.” They are beautiful, 
and in connection with our study of pictures 
we hope to find a place for these well-told and 
well-printed stories. 

J.D. EGGLESTON, JR., Supt. Schools, 
Asheville, N. C. 





AW a 





If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It hus CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,”” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 


W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


We thank you for the good work 

T E A C H i an that you have done for us in the 
past, and take this method, a new one for us, of pro- 
curing your services again this vacation, as many of 
you know that we have the best subscription books 

- made, Standard American and European authors, 
also all popular and single volume books, ‘* Red 
Cross,’”’ General Lee’s book on Cuba, Spanish War 
books, etc. Pric+s $2.00 to $600.00 per set. Send for 
catalogue and terms. E. W. WALKER & CO., 


Publishers, Dept. A, 594 Washington 5t. 
Boston, Mass. L£stabiished 1882. 


INGERSOLL PRINTERS, 10c. 


Complete 3 A Font of 
Rubber Type, witb Holder, 
— Indelible Ink, Pad, Twee- 
y zers,Etc. Postpaid |QOc, 
5 A Font with Figures, 
15c.; 2 for 26c, 5A 
Font, “2 Sete Figures and 
2 Line Holder, 26c, Send 
A for Big Catalogue FREE. 
ROET. H. INGERSOLL 
| & BROTHER, Dept. 101, 

4 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Cc. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS 


All colors, many styles. There is nothing in use ‘just as 
good” for manual training, freehand drawing, maps, charts, and 
color work in schools and kindergartens. If your dealer has not 
got them send 20c. for a fine assorted lot, and mention this 
publication. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, ¥ Y. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 




















In Print Ten Used by 
and Kinds, Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, lil. 
$5,000,000 for distribu- 


tion. Shares $2. a month. 
Safe as a Bank, Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WILcox 


&Co., Station A, New York. 













GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’, 






ae maroon, hly nickel finished, Delhi 
RADE GUARANTEED AL PNEUMATIC TI 


liable—Editor. 
OAT fe FREE.” 
For {. we furnish a Gas Lam 
















A 
XZ7/\ 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO; ILL. 


p, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium with a 
bicycle as a REGCLAR $8.50 ACETYLENE GAS LAMP. but we do not guarautee or recommend it. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


p= Pm — =-— iol GRADE with $1.00 and we 
will send you this is99 MODEL 
$50.00 oun 


~~ i by ware, BIOy- 


y subject to examination. Ex. 
~ 


y , amine it at yourexpress 


= 
office and if you find ita 











— 4 oun HIGH 
the grandest a. nA, 
ever saw orheard of andyou 
are convinced it is worth 
310. OOto $15.00 morethan 
any wheel advertised by 
other houses up to $25.00, 
pay your express ent 
he balance, $14.95 
and express charges. 



















\y 


"4 18 COVERED BY A BIND- 
“ ING GUARANTEE. Frame 
is 22 or 24 inch, made 


. See 


from best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Denton h: r, finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 
saddle, up or down turn handlebars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 
fine leather bag, complete with all tools and repair outfit. 
ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING (Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
are 





WHEELS AT $25.00. 








KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


The class re-o 


ns October 2nd, 1899, at The Copl 
Regular Cour a4 


Two Years. 


,18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 
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NOTES. 


A GREEN-HOUSE IN A BOWL. 


In one bowl and under another —that was 
our greenhouse It was on the twenty-eighth 
of February that we wandered in the woods 
one day. The promise of spring was only in 
the balmy air; nothing, as yet, showed signs 
of life. But we brought home with us a 
precious clump of roots, with plenty of wood. 
earth, and made a garden in a blue bowl. 
Over this a glass dish, propped up with sticks 
to admit air, served for the cover of our green- 
house. Plenty of water and sunshine were the 
only other things needed. 

One, two, three days—we impatiently 
counted; four, five — buds were slowly forcing 
their way up; six, seven—some stems were 
now two inches tall; eight—a pale purple 
flower unfolded. 

. Do you know the hepatica, with its dainty 
woolly stems and calyx, as if Mother Nature 
had put hoods and mittens on her children be- 
fore daring to let them venture out? On the 
eighth of March, when there was barely a hint 
of life in the woods, we had on our table thirty 
nodding blossoms, white and purple. 

The old leaves of the hepatica linger on until 
spring, and they are easily recognized. Learn 
to know them and you may prove for your- 
selves the pleasure of watching at home a bit 
of wood life, and experience for yourselves 
the delight of possessing a greenhouse in a 
bowl. 

And other wonders grew in that same bowl. 
— The Outlook. 


—The State of New York makes an annual 
appropriation of $35,000 a year for the promo- 
tion of Nature Study. Is your state doing as 
well? 


— In 1898 twenty-three people gave $11,176,000 
to public institutions in this country, and 
these figures include only sums exceeding 
$100,000. Holding the lead in this form of phil- 
anthropy is another American distinction. 


— Mr. Jametsji Tata has offered the Indian 
government $1,250,000 for the establishment in 
India of a university for research on* ie model 
of the Johns Hopkins. 


—The Prussian government has been 
squarely opposing the higher education of 
women and a manifesto to this effect was 
issued not long ago. But so much importunity 
has been brought to bear on the government 
and on the senate of Berlin University that in 
the one case of Fraulein Elsa Neumann it has 
been decided to grant the degrees of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy. 


—Supt. Andrews has announced definitely 
that Spanish is to be taught in the public 
schools. The plan is to have in each district 
three elementary schools in which there will 
be. instruction in Latin and Spanish. 


— Mrs. Grace Espy Hatton Cowles, the super- 
intendent of public instruction of Colorado, 
has jurisdiction over 1500 school districts and 
_ fifty-six counties, which she is expected to 
visit at least once a year. Her journeys to dif- 
ferent schools are not always taken by rail, 
but often on horseback, by stage coach, or by 
ranch wagon. 


— All honor to the citizens of Cambridge. 
The salaries of all the women teachers have 
been raised, The total increase aggregating 
$20,000. The peculiar thing about it is the way 
in which it was done. Practically all the lead- 
ing taxpayers petitioned for it and five of their 
number went before the school board and in- 
sisted that salaries should be increased to a 
point where teachers could live in comfort and 
still be able to save some money. 


— Howard J. Rogers, second deputy state 
superintendent of New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of the department of educa. 
tion and social economy for the United States 


DON’T DESPAIR! 


An American Scientist’s Great Work. 


Consumption, Pneumonia, La Grippe, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and All Lung and Bronchial Troubles 
Can be Positively and Permanently Cured. 


Dr. Slocum’s System of Treatment has Revolutionized Old-time Theories, 











Do you cough? 

Do your lungs pain you? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed? 

Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Are your lungs delicate? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These symptoms are proof that you have in 
your body the seeds of the most dangerous 
malady that has ever devastated the earth — 
consumption. 

Consumption, the bane of those who have 
been brought up in the old-fashioned beliefs 
that this disease was hereditary, that it was fatal, 
that none could recover who were once firmly 
clasped in its relentless grip. 

But now known to be curable, made so by 
the world-stirring discoveries of that man whose 
name has been given to this new system of 
treatment. 

Now known to be preventable and curable by 
following and practising his hygienic teachings. 

The new system of treatment will cure you 
of consumption and of all diseases which can 
be traced back to weak lungs as a foundation. 

It is not a drug system, but a system of germ 





at the coming Paris Exposition. 


destruction and body building. 











A Free Course of Treatment for All Sufferers for the Mere Asking. 





SCENE IN THE SLOCUM LABORATORIES, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Doctor Demonstrating to Medical Men, Scientists, Statesmen and Students 
the Value of the New Slocum System of Treatment for the Permanent Cure 
of Lung Consumption, Catarrh and All Pulmonary and Wasting Diseases. 


Not guess-work, but science. 

Not a step backward, but a stride out of the 
old ruts. 

Made possible only by Pasteur’s, Virchow’s, 
Metchnikoft’s and Slocum’s latest discoveries in 
bacteriology, hygiene and therapeutics. 

In plain English, a system of modern scien- 
tific disease curing. 

The System consists of Four Preparations 
which act simultaneously and supplement each 
other's curative action. 

You are invited to test what this system will 
do for you, if you are sick, by writing for a free 
treatment to the Slocum Laboratories, New 
York City. 


WRITE TO THE DOCTOR. 


Send your name and full express and post- 
office address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, Laboratories 
96 and 98 Pine Street, New York, and mention 
PriMARY EDUCATION, and the Four Free Prep- 
arations of medicine will be forwarded you. 

The system is a positive cure for consump- 
tion, that most insidious disease, and for all 
lung troubles and disorders complicated by 
loss of flesh, Coughs, Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, etc. 

Thin, pale, weak people become fat and 
hearty by its use. 

The test js to try it. 
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Tailor Made Suit$4.98 


es Jacket elegantly silk lined, skirt 
Silk wr Y au merely i. ay hey 
Lined penre _—-| Fast Color 

; iewoeol 1 Tine Twilled Ladies’ 
Jacket. i) Clot thy equal eve way to others 
10 holee of electric 
blue, navy blue or black color. 


SEND NO MONEY fmt sena 


with color desired; give aA vr 
waist measure, length of skirt 
(down front) from skirtband to 
bottom and we'll send the suit by 
express C.0.D. and allow you to 
try it on before you pay a 
eent. If found just as repre- 
sented, a perfect fit and worth 
every penny of $10.00, then pay 
the express agent $4.98 and 
expressage. x nothing if 
unsati 

THE SUIT is mate by expert 
oamaees Wen tailors over 
designs drawn te. that king of 
ladies’ tailors, M. LaRochelle, from 
Dahi’s Best All Wool Fast 
Color Ladies’ Cloth, famous 
everywhere for its rich soft 
bloom and beautiful 
appearance. 

The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style, 
with tight-fitting back and 
new fashionable sleeves, it 
is superbly trimmed with 
fine satin bands, artistically 
double silk-stitched and 
elaborately lined with 

real French Silk of 
beautiful colorings and exquisite designs. The Skirt 
is splendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, 
is four yards wide and hangs graceful and stylish; from start 
to finish the suit’s tailor-made and aavertise, Reps Ms . a 
vertise och: an clo’ 
SILLY FOOLISH FIRMS "they don't 
All Wool as we do, but Twrool’” ry onder" to. "episod you. 
‘Au Repellant cloth is shoddy and half cotton, its 
worthless. Order their suits and ours, then choose between 
then. Write for our Big Free Bargain Catalogue of 
other Suits. Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. Dept. P. 
THE LOUIS VEHON CO,, 155-157 W. Jackson 8t,, Chicago, IlL 


our NEW POSSESSIONS inccive'voiu'ime: 









































ALL WOOL MATERIAL 














Tremendous seiler. Agents make Big Money, Credit 
given. Big commissions. 4 large pictures Free wiih every 
Book. Expensive outfit tree. Send 18 cents for postage. 


JAS. LEE, Omaha Bid’g, Chicago. 





Thisis @ fine SOLID 
GOLD plated initial 


ring, enameled in black 

around the initial and is 

fully worth $1.00. We shall 
give away 5,000 of a E to advertiee our business. 
a = Fe centa oper d packing. Send size = 
" TIN JE FLRY CO. Co.. Attleboro. Mass. 
/ARAAAABBARSBARERD BABA RRARAAAARBARABBO ARRAN 








INGERSOLL DETECTIVE CAMERA 


We are selling 2,000 of tuese regular 
$2.00 Snap Shot Detective Cameras as 50¢ 
— 


® Special Leader at 50c. each. Takes a 
beautiful picture 244x2%. Solid Pol- 
ished Walnut Case ; Leather Handle ; Spec- 
ial Rapid Achromatic Ground Glass 
Lens ; Patent Shutter for 
either Time or Instantane- 
ous Exposure; Lever to Set S 
Shutter and Button to Snap # 
Picture. Exactly like cut 
bat 4, 1 Plate Holder, 
by Express 
(Mail. E Ectra.) 
_, MAGAZINE CAMERA 
wn in cut, same as 
ae but holds 8 Plate 
Holders 7c, Plate Hold- 
ers, Extra; Single, 15c.; 
— rub ee 200. each. Com- 
plete Developing and Printing Outfite, $1. Big Catalogue FREE, 
R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 1'1, 67 Cortlendt St., N. Y¥. 


WOMAN’S 
Medical School 


(Northwestern University. ) 











Opens July 1, 1899. Four years 
graded course divided each year into 
4 terms of 12 weeks each. The fee of 
$100 per annum includes laboratory 
and hospital fees, usually charged as 
extras. 


Only 25 Students Accepted in Each Class. 


Senior medical students will find sum- 
mer term especially desirable. Location 
opposite Cook Co. Hospital. Superior 
clinical facilities. Address: 


DR. JOHN RIDLON, 103 State Street, Chicago. 





NOTES. 


—At a recent competition in designs for 
book covers in London prizes were awarded 
for two which had been submitted by a “ Miss 
Matthews.” It was not until some time after- 
ward that it was revealed that “Miss 
Matthews” was the Princess Victoria of Wales, 
daughter of the heir apparent to the British 
throne. None of the other competitors, nor 
the judges, nor any of her own family, had any 
idea that she was among the competitors. 





— The number of two-cent stamps issued in 
1898 was about 3,500,000,000. An ordinary two- 
cent stamp is an inch long; the number of 
stamps of this denomination issued last year 
placed end to end, would extend 39,000 miles, 
more than one and a half times around the 
world. Though the two-cent stamps are prin- 
cipally used, there are others. Enough one- 
cent postage stamps were issued during the 
year to reach from New York City, by way ot 
Europe and Asia,to Bombay, if arranged in 
one strip. Aboyt a mile of one-dollar stamps 
were made in the same year, besides about 
twenty rods of five-dollar stamps. 


— One of the legacies left the United States 
by the “late unpleasantness” with Spain is 
the responsibility for property of American 
citizens destroyed in Cuba. The treaty makes 
this country accountable for claims of Ameri- 


can citizens, while Spain is to settle for those of 


her own citizens. Already over two hundred 
claims for indemnity have been turned into 
our State Department, aggregating over 
$20,000,000. The largest claim is that of John 
W. Brock, for over $2,000,000 for property de 


stroyed. The widow of Dr. Ruiz asks $75,000 


on account of her busband’s death. Of course 
tbe mere fact of the presentation of clains 
does not mean that they will be found binding 
and have to be paid. This will be determined 
either by a special claims commission or by 
the Court of Claims. 





NATURE PRIMERS. 

I like your books very much, and think “‘ The 
Story of the Buds” is a little gem and it is illus- 
trated so nicely, too, that children can read 
and see for themselves. 

The domestic animals and their habits and 
uses is also an interesting study for Jittle city 
children who ses such things very seldom. 

L. A. W. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Dear Sirs:—We are in receipt of “ Plant 
Babies and Their Cradles,’ by Annie Chase- 
and consider it a valuable acquisition to the 
first-year books for the little people, as it can- 
not fail to set them to thinking. 

MASON 8S. STONE, Supt. of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO. 

Dear Sirs :—My primary teacher says copy 
of “ Little Folk’s Primer,” is ‘an exquisite 
litt:e book.” 

C.W. Hart, Suz t. Schools, Wo dstock, Til. 





PIECES TO SPEAK. 


New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. For school 
exhibitions, church and social entertainments, 
patri»tic and holiday celebrations. Just what the 
boys and girls want. 


Twenty-five Di ‘erent Books now ready. 


By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each; $1.00 per 
dozen to teachers 


EUGENE J HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DESK-TOP FILING CABINET 
FoR CLIPPINGS, 
Manuscripts, SER- 
MONS, LETTERS, ETO. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 








: Your Own Encyclo- 
i pedia. A Mental Savings 
* Bank. A sto:ehouse of 
* knowledge containing -10 
; separate open dust proof 
; index files. In fact, put- 
ting all your knowledge at 
your finger’s end, for use 
at any instant. 
Write for Circulars. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
THE PATHFINDER 13 mort BoTH 


HANDY DESK DICTIONARY | ,, cenrs. 


The proof of the pudding isin theeating. The Path- 
finder is the current events paper, Send us 25 cents 
in stamps and we will send it 13 weeks on probation; 
and will also send an introductory copy of our Path- 
finder Library Desk Dictionary, containing 30,000 defi- 
nitions, 3000 synonyms, etc. Address THE PATH- 
FINDE ; Pathfinder, P. O., District of Columbia. 


LADIES WANTED a 
learning . JONES, Dept. B. Q., 
Brooklyn, N. 


SECURES 


106. rue puszicscxoots 


A brilliant, practical, helpful 40 page monthly educa- 
tional journal one year, if within 3 months you will 
cend it a subscriber at its price, 50c. a year. 

Address 


























G. D. FREE, Clarkevill«, Tenn. 
Women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. _ paae the bust 6 
inches, fills all hellow places, adds 
an 
















loveliness to less, 
a. NEVER PAILS. Every 
y 


Medicine F 
_ 5b State St. Chienen, 


TRY THIS PUZZLE 


Here » a Puzzle picture of s man who is looking around 
: for his wife. Mc cannot 





see her yet she is there 
in full view, standing near 
him. Can you find the 
oP) missing woman? If 50, 
make a mark on the picture 
with pen or pencil,showing 
just where she is concealed, 
clip this out, return to us 
[Bors only 10 cents to pay 
| [for on pee pee z 
magazines and we will 
: ef as a special prize send you 
free 








< ——-. 

beautiful Simulation Diamond 
Ring illustrated here; it is size of a1 Kt. 
Diamond, in pretty rolled gold plate 
ring and will del oo you or send your 
money back. strip of paper show- /] -§ 

ing size around pay Send 10 cents \ 

silverto HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, New York, N.Y, 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the neds of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


price of the book.” 


“ Sugge stions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 


Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 








The Book of the Hour! 


Constructive Work. 


By T. ROBERT BARTOCH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL PUB HOUSE., 6901 Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A sequence of lessons in cardboard and paper 
modeling, bookbinding, picture framing and 
mounting. Fully illustrated, colored plates. 
120 pp. Fulllinen. Postpaid, 75 cents. 
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Children should always 
increase in weight. Not to 
grow, not to increase in flesh, 
belongs to old age. 

Present and future health 
demands that this increase 
in weight should be steady 
and never failing. 

To delicate children, 
Scott’s Emulsion brings 
richer blood and firmer 
flesh. Better color comes 
to the cheeks and stronger 
muscles to the limbs. The 
gain in weight is substantial; 
it comes to stay. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


K. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 









Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 


PURIFIES 
as weilas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 

No other Cosmetic 
will do it. 


stood the test 
of forty-eight 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure itis 
proper! 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi lar 
Fm . name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient) : “ As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, *Gou- 
aud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 


BEAUTY GUARANTEED TO ALL WOMEN. 


USING NUTRO, the great developer. De- 
velops the bust 6 inches; changes flat, hollow 
chests into contours of grace and loveliness; rounds 
out the neck and shoulders; fills up depressions ; soft- 
ens and beautifies the skin. It is woman’s duty to be 
beautiful— NUTRO will make her so. Never fails. 
Absolutely harmle “4 Our Book, The Five Great 
Secrets of Health and Beauty, FREE TO ALL. 
Write for it to-day. 


WOMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
78 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








NOTES. 


—A country summer home for Chicago 
school teachers is expected to be a certainty 
before the next summer vacation, sufficient 
financial encouragement having been received 
to warrant the choosing a suitable site. That 
has been found near Berlin, Wis., where a 
farm of four hundred acres, with a large 
colonial house, can be bought for $40,000. A 
railroad company, who<e line runs near the 
farm, has agreed to give $10,000, and the town 
of Berlin, in consideration of the expected 
local benefit from the home, will give $10,000 
more. 





—Joseph Medill, for forty-five years editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, died at San Antonio, 
Texas, March 16, at the age of seventy-six 
years. Medill was born of Scotch-Irish parents 
in New Brunsw‘ck, Canada, had only a com- 
mon-school education, became a lawyer, spent 
his younger days in Ohio, drifting into news- 
paper, publishing there, and finally went to 
Chicago in 1854. At the time of the great fire 
he was mayor of Chicago, and he has been 
closely identified with the history of that city. 
He was prominent in bringing Lincoln for- 
ward as a candidate for the presidency. 


— The announcement that the ashes of Col. 
umbus have been removed from America to 
Europe has been made in every school-room, 
for Columbus is the great figure in American 
history. His ashes were removed from the 
cathedral in Havana last September with great 
secrecy ; no objection was made by the United 
States government. Thecoffin at the cathedral 
was examined by officials who certified to the 
fact of its being taken up, it was puton the 
cruiser “Conde de Venadito” and carried to 
Cadiz; there it was put on another ship and 
taken to Seville where it is to be re-buried. 

The remains of Columbus were first buried 
at Valladolid; then taken up and buried in the 
Carthusian monastery at Seville; then taken 
up and carried across the ocean and buried in 
San Domingo (because he had expressed a 
wish to be buried there); in 1796 San Domingo 
came into the possession of France and his 
ashes were removed to Havana where they 
reposed 101 years. It is believed by some that 
in this removal the ashes of his son Diego 
were taken and those of Columbus left. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C., Jan. 1, 1899. 
Your ten dollar School Library is received 
and the books are very nice indeed. I wish 
we had a few more ten dollar bills to spend 
this way. 
J.D. EGGLESTON, JR., Supt. Schools. 





MME. BENOIT’S 


Russian Depilatory 


PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


without torturing, blistering discoloring 
or leaving any blotch signs or other ill 
effects on the skin. It is an effective, 
instantaneous, harmless remedy. 


Send for Booklet Giving Full Intormation. 





Kindly mention the Primary Epucation 


MARRED BEAUTY. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


MME, BENOIT, 45 East 42nd St., New York City. 











( Arsacal PRIZE PICTURE PUZZLE! 


Somebody broken one of the grocer’s bottles, be is accusing a woman but — 

vp) tis innocent, bw rc_1 culprit is a hidden man who has @ basket. He is in the picture. Can y 

see him? If so, put a pencil or pen mark around him, clip this out, return to us with 10 

4 cents to pay for sample copies of our illus journal and we will send as a prise, the 
7 | handsome triple stone rolled Gold plated finger ring, mounted with s 






















@ dazzling wonder and people are at getting such a nice prize 
for a few cents, een Been cnet pt will ‘aowtne it a’ =f 
only 10 cents silver. 


















After the Grippe 


Use Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods 
AND GAIN 9 POUNDS A WEEK 


Not a Patent Medicine. They are a Pre- 
digested Food. They will make you 
PLUMP AND ROSY. 


Prof. Paul Casper French, one of the proprietors of 
and instructors in the Brooklyn School of Mines, 
writes thus: “I used your Foods last winter when 
recovering from Nervous Prostration and gained 38 
pounds in weight. Recently I suffered from the 
Grippe and Pneumonia and was reduced to a mas: of 
bores. I procured 2 bottles each of Loring’s Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula and am gaining 9 pounds of flesh 
a week, and recovering strength and health very fast. 
I advise my friends against using the patent medicines 
a lvertised to cure or build up after the Grippe.” 

A spoonful of Corpula is stronger than. 
four spoonfuls of any other food. Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula make the thin plump, cure ner- 
vous exhaustion and impart health, strength 
and beauty. 

NO “TONICS,” “NERVINES,” **SARSAPAR- 
ILLAS,” NOR OTHER MEDICINES AR , NECES- 
SARY WHEN FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA ARE 
USED. These food; should be taken to build up the 
system. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY te refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to dir- 
rections, without good results. Free advice about 
your thinness or any other disease if you address our 
New York or Chicago Medical Department. 


A month's treatment $2. Corpula, $1 
per bottle. Fat-Ten-U, $1. 


Send for free copy of “‘How to Get Plump and 
Rosy.” Mention department as below. 
the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 42 W. 22.1 Street, New York City. 
Beautiful picture, 


FAMILY RECORD rich colors, back- 


ground solid gold. Big seller, agents delighted. 
Sells 50 cents. Sample free for 12c. to pay 
postage, etc. 9 for $1.00, 


HOME ART PICTURE (0.. Chicago, Il. 































Use only 








DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 
60 per cent diseount; |. ¢. 60 per cent off. 

You can sellto men, women and families, everyone 
with normal human interest wants it.» The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 
cleared over $1v0 a month during the summer season. 
So could you. 

Murray Hill. Pub. Co.,129 E, 28th St., N. Y. 


FREE! FREE! 
AN ASTONISHING OFFER 








You can obtain this ‘eantiful miniatare TPHOLSTERED 
PARLOR SET of three pieces, absolutely FREE of ay, We do 
This is a square, honest offer, which means eS we 4 edo 
this to more effectually make ourselves known 
lic, and introduce the best family ry in the A a” ia 
beautiful set consists of one sofa and chairs. shee coomed 
< Seotecirens metal frames, peautifelly Farmed ont decorated 

upholstered in the finest manner with beautiful plush ( 
oe esired). Anyone is free to accept this generous offer 
they will distribute our samples and peulese ot and we will do 
exactly as we You can test our A without the 
fereest of one penny, as we charge nothing for packing, box- 
and Wieal GIN 8. Trea 


G. K. W S, Treasurer, nae E, New York. 
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History and Biography for the Little Ones 





The coming citizens are in your 
schools, 


Can you not help introduce them, 
by pleasant readings, to their 
Country’s History ? 


Here is-a carefully graded list: 


2nd Grade 
Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 


Large type edition. Illus. Price, Boards, 
30 cents.; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The supply of supplementary reading for a 
grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few 
who have succeeded in writing Zo the children 
interesting matter. 

Cuas. W. DEANE, 
Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Srd Grade 


Stories of American Pioneers 
Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont 
— Kit Carson. 


In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt 
vividly pictures the stirring events of the most 
interesting and romantic periods in the history 
of America. 


Stories of Great Inventors 
Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — 
Edison, with graphic stories of their wonderful 
discoveries and inventions. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illus. Price, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow 
— Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — Alcott. 


4th Grade 


Stories of Colonial Children 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 

I made a particular test of your Stories of 
Colonial Children with my own children, and 
take pleasure in letting you know that the 
result was more than usually satisfactory. A\l- 
though my eldest is only eight years old, he 
not- only enjoyed my reading of the stories, 
but took the keenest delight in reading them 
for himself. 

S. H. CLARK, 
University of Chicago. 


5th and 6th Grades 


American History Stories 


By MARA L. Pratt. Vols. I., II., (II. 
and IV. 


Price, Boards, 36 cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 


Usep IN THE ScHoots oF New York, Boston 
BrooKLyn, Etc. 


May and June Reading For Review Work 


You will find nothing equal to the 
wee Famous Five Cent Classics «jy Cc 


No. 1st Grade 


(Large Type) No. 3rd Grade (Continued ) No. 4th Grade (Continued) 

2 Esop’s Fables—1 36 Story of Tennyson 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
3 sop’s Fables—z2 42 Story of Whittier 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
11 Selections from Asop—1 43 Story of Cooper 107  Storiesand RhymesofFlowerland I. 
12 Selections from AXsop—z2 44 Story of Fulton 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 11. 

73 Story of the Buds 45 Story of the Pilgrims 125 Selections from Longfellow 


74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77. Flower Friends 
tog The Butterfly Baby 


46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 
60 Story of Edison 


5th Grade 


23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Appl 
110 Plant Babies 61 Story of Hawthorne ms Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
143 Babes of the Wood 62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 33 The Chimera (Hawthorne) 
144 Babes of the Meadow 63 es < Jone. Ws Alcott 34 yee we of Children] (Hawthorne) 
4 tory of james att 2 udubon 
2nd Grade 68 Story of the Norsemen o Jefferson 
=a: 69 Puss in Boots 102 Nathan Hale 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 70 Story of Stephenson z30 La Fayette : 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 71 Story of Irving sot Farsagut 
75 Roots and Stems 72 Story of Pocahontas 147. Dickens 
76 Bird Friends 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 149 Landseer 
78 Flower Friends _ II. 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
79 Flower Friends III. | (Lexington and Concord) 6th Grade 
07 Legends of the Springtime 96 Stories.of Revolution II. 15 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
(British Driven from Boston) 16 Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving) 
3rd Grade ror Stories of Revolution III. 32 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
I ¢ rimm’s ey a ial iSbeny Ba Island) 39 ee (Wordsworth) 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 47 Raban is Friends . 
g Story of Bryant _ ' th Grade so Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving) _ 
13 Selections from Grimm —1 4 54 Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 
14 Selections from Grimm —2 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 55 John Gilpin, etc. (Cowper) _ 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I 82 Story of Holmes 57 —y of the Lake Canto /. (Scott) 
21 Stories from Garden and Field Il 83 Story of La Salle 66 Declaration of Independence 
25 Story of Columbus 89 Story of Longfellow 67 a> ae and a 
26 Story of Israel Putnam go De Soto 4 e Minotaur awthorne 
27 Story of William Penn 91 Marquette 85 The Pygmies (Hawthorne) 
28 Story of Washington 98 Story of Boone 86 The Dragon’s Teeth (Hawthorne) 
29 Story of Franklin 99 Pioneers of the West 93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
30 Story of Webster too Fremont and Carson 94 Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
31 Story of Lincoln 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 126 Selections from Longfellow 
35 Story of Lowell 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 129 Great Carbuncle (Hawthorne) 


bes 


Pee © 


aa Order by number. Each number contains 32 pages of choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a 
dozen, postpaid. - Send for complete list. ' 


Five Cent Classics received in good condition. Am much pleased with them, and know they will be a great help in my work. The interest 
taken by the children and the numerous questions asked about what they already read, have led me to believe that my Reading Table will be the 
most attractive spot in the building. ..I thank you for having put within my reach such a mine of wealth. J. L. PITMAN, Fohnstown, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 








